inimum guarantee 
offered by 


i 
old Medal Books 


will issue 7 
titles a month 





An original novel by 
IHEODORE 
PRATT 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE Chicago Market Letter 





Murray Teigh Bloom 


Ennen Reaves Hall 
Owenita Sanderlin 
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YOU CAN BE PUBLISHED 


If You Have the Courage of My Convictions 


I'm constantly amazed to see how our egos hold up our writing progress. We need 
our egos, of course; they keep us alive and kicking, make us interesting individuals, but, 
oh, how they overdo it! We are literally prevented from writing salable manuscripts 
because our egos can’t be quieted long enough for us to listen to the truth and act on it. 


Someone advises you to take your writing troubles to the Uzzells since they know 
the answers and tell the truth. Do you act? No! The truth? That means my faults, 
my weaknesses. Hell no says bulging ego and begins to supply the alibis: my faults 
are my own, bless them: I'll spot my mistakes myself: Shakespeare never had critics; 
why should I pay the Uzzells to make me suffer? You stall, you don't write that letter, 
and the old ego is the villain of the piece. 

Perhaps after a week, a month, ten years, you do write and ask at last for help and 
receive it. Then, how difficult it is to subdue the old ego long enough to take advantage 
of our carefully expressed advice! Read, for example, this letter just received from Mrs. 
Zoda E. Anderson of Oil City, Pennsylvania. 

“Ten years ago | sent a book manuscript to you, and your criticism 
was so severe that | laid the book aside as hopeless. Recently | picked 
it up and your letter was with it. | reread the letter, and it was so full of 
generous advice that | changed my title and rewrote and cut as you had 
advised and sent the result to Eerdmans of Grand Rapids. Last week the 
book, Stoney Batter, headed the list of Eerdmans’ fall fiction at the Book- 
sellers’ Convention in Chicago. Thank you for your sincere and construc- 
tive counsel which | thought severe and found to be of such worth.” 

A critic who flatters you for your money confesses his incompetence and betrays his 
contempt tor you. Which would you rather have: the truth which challenges your 
courage or flattery which soothes your ego? In the answer to this question may lie 
your chances of success. 

Writers who had the perspicacity to see our competence and our friendly interest 
in writers and the courage to act on our advice are now in bookstore windows and in 
all the magazines (three with short stories in the September issue of “Redbook’!) We 
invite you to write for full information about our work with writers. This you will find 
in our 6,000 word pamphlet, “Literary Services,” which will be sent promptly and is free. 

If you wish to send us some work at once, our fees are moderate: for a manuscript 
not exceeding 5,000 words, $6 for an editorial appraisal (salability or not and why): $12 
for a full collaborative criticism (blue-penciling, replotting, if necessary). For additional 
words, $1 per thousand. Fee for our course in Fundamentals of Fiction: $60. 





NOVELISTS! THOMAS H. UZZELL 


My new half-price edition of The 
Technique of the Novel is still avail- 
able. The new book in a stiff pape 
cover and strongly bound ounaiae CAMELIA WwW. UZZELL 
every word of the original Lippincott 
edition but is now priced at $1.75 
instead of the former $3.50. Yo 
copy will Pomagie rer by return nal STILLWATER e OKLAHOMA 
upon receipt of your order. 
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AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR YOU AS A WRITER! 


ERSKINE CALDWELL’S own story 


told for the first time 


CALL IT EXPERIENCE 


EVERY WRITER can learn from the man 
whose books have sold 


Perhaps you have read the excerpts from 
CALL IT EXPERIENCE by Erskine Caldwell in 
the August issue of Writer’s Digest. NOW 
read the whole book. Every writer, whether 
already in print, or hoping to find a publisher, 
will benefit greatly by reading what the world’s 
best-selling author has to say about his own 
writing experience. In his latest book Erskine 
Caldwell tells his own story —the years of 


aad 
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270 Madison Avenue 


ORDER FORM 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 


New York 16, New York 


Please send me.............../ copy {ies) of CALL IT EXPERIENCE by Erskine Caldwell at $3.50 per copy. 


over 30,000,000 copies 


learning how to write. — He tells in all honesty 
about his early struggles, about the rejection 
slips he got, about the first story he ever sold, 
about his strong desire to write better and 
better stories, about his doubts of his own 
abilities as a novelist, about the jobs he took 
while learning how to write, WHAT HE 
LEARNED AND HOW HE LEARNED IT. 


CALL IT EXPERIENCE is Erskine Caldwell’s 
true story, honestly and seriously told, full of 
the warmth and humor and wisdom that have 
made him the world’s most widely read author. 


READ THE BOOK that packs more knowl- 
edge of the writing craft into its pages than 
a thousand textbooks. CALL IT EXPERIENCE is 
a necessary book in every writer's library. $3.50 


1 am enclosing [J my check [] my money order 
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Tue Warrer’s Dicgst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. Monthly, 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 31, No. 11. Entered as 


second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A. 
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Women’s Service Magazine 
Sir: 

We are looking for quality fiction that tells an 
interesting story about people who are made to 
seem natural and real to the reader. In the non- 
fiction field, we are interested in humor, articles 
designed to help the homemaker in her daily 
living, and personal experience pieces with a 
family slant. We will be glad to look at outlines 
for non-fiction. 

We want short humorous pieces by men about 
their households. This is for a regular feature 
called “That Man Is Here.” 

We want, too, something like the Reader’s 
Digest’s “Unforgettable Character,” but confined 
solely to women. 

Our word length is not rigid. Fiction can run 
from about 2,500 words to 5,000; articles from 
1,500 to 3,000. 

RutH BERMAN, 
Everywoman’s, 

16 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


New Market For Writers 
Sir: 

I am buying written humor with a view to 
rounding out Gags into a full humor vehicle. 
That means that in addition to cartoons, which 
have always been our main medium, I will use 
short anecdotes and stories up to 2500 words. 

There will be some changes in rates for car- 
toons and a certain number of cartoon spreads 
may be used, also features as available. I cannot 
quote any fixed rates at this moment, but as the 
the project solidifies, I will let writers know. 

I would like to stress the classification for 
humor as that which goes into the home, and 
which may become broad but never unwhole- 
some. There will necessarily be a change in the 
number of gag cartoons used, but price will 
compensate here. 

Det Poorz, Editor, 

Gags, 

400 North Broad Street, 

Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
e The writers’ gain is the cartoonists’ loss. For 
years Poore has been buying more cartoons than 
any other magazine on the market—175 a month, 
at $10 per.—Ed. 
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Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

Since reading the April, 1951, issue of W.D., 
I have invested in a handy little tape recorder. 
It’s a practical gadget, and I’m glad I have it. 
One thing has me baffled, though. In Francis L. 
Fugate’s article, he says that “it is even possible 
to have a recorder set up so that it will operate 
in an automobile.” 

I’ve checked on this idea—a practical one in 
my case—and have been told by an “expert” 
that a converter costing not less than $50 would 
be required. Is that what FLF had in mind? 
Or is there another way of accomplishing the 
auto installation at a price that the average type- 
writer tapper can afford? 

Epwarp R. Kir.ey, 
216 North Thornton Avenue, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
e We went to Fugate with this question, and 
here’s what he has to say : 

Prices of converters vary, depending upon 
the type required for a particular recorder, 
“experts” tell me. Mine, a Cornell-Dublier, 
was installed two years ago by a radio- 
electrician ‘with whom I was on friendly 
terms. According to my records, the cost 
was $37.50. 

Warning: try before you buy. You need 
a converter to operate off your 6 volt DC 
car battery and put out AC current in 
sufficient voltage and wattage to operate 
the recorder. The main problem is getting 
a converter that will give you constant 
output since variations in current will cause 
variations in the speed of the unit and 
fluctuations in recording.—Ed. 

In Brief 
Sir: 


Katherine Dissinger’s “The Middle Rung” is 
the best article on writing I have ever read. 


KENNETH Brown, 
630 Preston Place, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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$2,500 WORTH OF 
A. L. FIERST HELP---FREE! 
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Through my Annual Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship you need to compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same 
help that brought new writers into the markets 
listed above is available to you — FREE — if 
you win one of the 10 monthly prizes in my 
Annual Contest. 


During October and November | will each month 
select 10 new writers whose manuscripts indicate 
the most promising commercial possibilities and 
will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency com- 
mission on sales. 


CONTEST HELP 





Month after month you have 
seen checks for my latest 
sales. The help you may ob- 
tain in this contest — FREE 
— has brought my clients 
checks like these for years, 
from markets like 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
_| COLLIER’S 

- “* “T LADIES HOME JOURNAL 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


and practically all other good 
magazine and book markets. 


AUTHORS 


No 103034 
——— Porender 21, 





| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Doubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, Lippin- 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Norton, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Vanguard, Funk & Wagnalls, Duell, Morrow, 
ese Macrae-Smith, Greenberg, Gold Medal, and 
others. 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent who sells a book is happy to announce the sale. 
| have told you about my book sales month after month, 
for years. Question anyone who claims sales but can't be 
specific. On the basis of my sales and experience | charge 
@ nominal fee of $5 for initial appraisal and comment on 
your book, fiction or non-fiction. You may send your 


book on this basis as a Contest Entry. 


Ten Prizes Worth $1,250 Each Month 








$1356 in one day, plus $979 
te come. 











The Annual Contest is open to writers who are willing to 
work under professional direction. To enter, submit at least 
3,000 words of fiction or non-fiction for agency service at 
my regular criticism rates, which are 1,000 to 3,000 words, 
$3; 3,000 to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $I a 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum fee, 
$3. For these fees you receive detailed analysis, suggested 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) ...... $ 500 
DOES THIS! 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value) ...... 

° 3rd Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 125 

4th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 125 

: edly ee 9 a 5th Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 125 
nciger an ac S cLarn, éth Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 50 
hit the POST within one 7th & 8th: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.00) ........... 50 
week of each other. As we 9h & 10th: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ........... 25 
go to press other checks for *Total value of prizes each month ...............0000eeeeee $1250 


*Prizes computed on the basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 
Indicate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


revision and experienced marketing of salable manuscripts. 
My sales commission is 10%. ¢ 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my selling 
authors did. We may develop a close LITERARY RELATION- 
SHIP based on my selection of your true markets. Your 
contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance 
that has helped so many others. 


And remember—tell me about 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans’’: 
Poetry WRriTING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuseripts in 
correct nye. wit flawless spelling, punctuation and 


grammar. Excellent 20 Ib. bend. Carbon copy. 50 cents 
per i000 words. Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 


most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ASAMS 
480 Blair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 
—eeEEEeEeEEEEOeS 
ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 
NEW YORK 18 





MU 2-6390 








GU PLAGES aeons 


Easily, Quickly, Naturally by 
LINGUAPHONE 


for 


©@ Greater Writing and Business Opportunities 
© Doubled Travel Enjoyment 

©@ Wider Social and Cultural Horizons 

@ Professional and Educational Advancement 


You Can LISTEN and Learn Another 
Language In 20 Minutes A Day At Home. 


Linguaphone is the naherat tay to learn a 
langu: age the Way you learned 
Englis even before you nwent to schoo 

You hear men and women speak in their native 
tongue. You pone —vew learn—you understand 
—You SPEAK. You learn to read and write. 
It’s all amazingly eas y! 


Another — — Another Opportunity 


In peace or war, another language can mean 
promotion, more 
greater earning 


















~ ¥ i "things travelling you'll 
see an a ngs e native wa 
Right at “nome mas " 


FRENCH, SPANISH, RUSSIAN, GERMAN 
29 lang including the Asiatic 
Linguaphone Institute 7610 Rock, Plaza, WN. Y., 20 
OVER a =o pome- study students 
REE book iv cinating facts. “Stop 


£ 
Wishing——-Start Talking. M: ail Coupon —— ! 
Approved for VETERANS’ Traini 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
7610 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. N.Y. 


SEND FOR Send me your FREE Book. 1 want 


FREE to learm occ cece eee erences language. 
NAME 


EE saith. .....,..-sccvcsncs-as 


ADDRESS .nccc cern een ereneenenes 








You'll Have To Work Fast 
Sir: 

Freedoms Foundation is undertaking its third 
annual General Awards Program, offering cash 
and honor awards to individuals, groups and 
schools who do outstanding work in behalf of a 
better understanding of the American Way of Life. 

In order to stimulate original writing in this 
field, Freedoms Foundation in 1951 has set aside 
a separate category of award for original un- 
published manuscripts of not more than 1000 
words dealing with the subject of freedom and 
the American Way of Life. Cash awards in this 
category will total $4,500 divided as follows: 
one principal award of $1,000, 15 awards of 
$200 each, and five awards of $100 each. 

There are also high cash awards in many cate- 
gories of published works. Copies of the nomina- 
tion form, which describes the 1951 Foundation 
Program in detail, can be secured by writing to 
the Foundation. To be eligible, material must 
have been written, developed, or released after 
November 30, 1950, and must be submitted before 
November 1, 1951. 

W. C. “Tom” Sawyer, 

Vice President In Charge of Awards, 
Freedoms Foundation, 

Valley Forge, Pa. 


Readers’ Guide To Stf 
Sir: 

The science-fiction field is soon to have a refer- 
ence work that will serve it as the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature serves the general maga- 
zines. An Index to the Science-Fiction Magazines 
is being prepared for book publication in 1952. 
In preparation since 1935, the index covers all 
the American science-fiction magazines and most 
of the fantasy, beginning with the first Amazing 
Stories in 1926 and continuing through 1950. 
The 30,000 entries cover 1250 issues of 45 maga- 
zine titles. All stories and articles are indexed 
by author and title and there will be checklists 
of the magazines indexed. 

In addition, we desire to include all the infor- 
mation on pseudonyms that can be definitely veri- 
fied. Only data from the authors themselves, and 
other sources such as editors and agents, will be 
used. Would authors who have used pen-names 
in the science-fiction or fantasy fields send me this 
information? In the case of personal pseudonyms, 
the name alone is sufficient. Where stories ap- 
peared under “house names,” I will need the title 
of each story, together with the by-line under 
which it appeared. Inclusion of full data on 
pseudonyms may be of real financial value to the 
authors concerned, as anthologists and others 
seeking material for hard-cover presentation will 
be able to use this guide for reference 

Dona_p B. Day, 
3435 NE 38th Ave., 
Portland 13, Oregon. 
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Too Hot To Handle 
Sir: 

Probably every professional writer has one 
article in his drawer or his mind which has 
missed publication because it is “too hot to 
handle.” Exposé will publish that article. It 
will publish a wide variety of material that would 
meet resistance at most magazines and news- 
papers because of fear of reprisal by pressure 
groups and advertisers. It will be full of “inside” 
stories, documented whenever possible by photo- 
graphs and photostats. Exposé will be non-politi- 
cal. It will have no axe to grind except that of 
bringing before the American people information 
that would otherwise never reach them about 
people, products and events. 

The first issue will appear early in October 
only on Manhattan newsstands at 10c a copy. It 
will, however, reach many thousands of charter 
subscribers at $2 for the first 21 issues. Exposé 
will be monthly for awhile, and then a semi- 
monthly. Our rates are not high. However, 
payment is on acceptance, and all but first 
publication rights are reassigned to the writer. 

Among those with “inside” stories and eye- 
witness information scheduled for early issues 
are Arthur Garfield Hays, Jim Farley, a Repub- 
lican Congressman, G. Legman, Joseph Fulling 
Fishman, and Sidney Margolius who was the 
shopping editor for PM. 

Lyre Sruart, Editor, 

Exposé, 

56 West 55 Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 
¢ W. D. readers will remember Lyle Stuart as 
the author of God Wears A Bow Tie and an 
article in the Dicest, “The First Novel Is The 
Toughest,” January, 1950.—Ed. 


Low Pay, But Open Market 
Sir: 

Our publication is widely read by people in 
the mail order field — not the big-timers like 
Montgomery Ward — but the average mail order 
operator, whose office is his dining room. 

We are looking for articles from 1500 to 2000 
words to tell this small operator “how.” We need 
authoritative articles containing facts, sources of 
supply, suggestions on how to keep records, 
simplified work methods — anything that will 
teach the beginner and the more established firm 
to do a better job and be a better business man. 

Rates are Y2c a word and we promise to report 
quickly. We must have return postage if the 
author wants material returned. We need pic- 
tures with stories. If any W.D. readers would like 
to see a copy of our magazine, we will send them 
the latest issue if they'll remit 25c with their 
request. 

Rosert L. Fontaine, Publisher, 
Advance Publishing Co., 

313 East 21st Street, 

New York 10, N. Y. 
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Is your story 


dressed to sell? 





This one has it, you tell 
yourself — action, sus- 
pense, drama, a heroine with more curves 
than a mountain highway. But check— 
before you seal the envelope — does it 
look neat and professional? No messy 
erasures, gouges, smears? Clothes make 
the manuscript, too! —Is yours dressed 
to sell? 

It is if it’s typed on Eaton’s Corrasable 
Bond! This famous paper has a patented 
surface that erases without a trace! 
Words, sentences, even whole para- 
graphs, vanish with just an ordinary pen- 
cil eraser. Re-typing looks clean, sharp, 
ready to be read. No wonder Corrasable 
is called the “author’s bond”. It’s an au- 
thor’s third hand! 

See your stationer for a demonstration, 
Or a dime and this coupon brings youa 
generous sample to try yourself. 





CORRASABLE Bea 
BOND Satie? 
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Made only by 
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EATON PAPER CORP., Dept K. Pittsfield, Mass. 


Here is a dime. Please send me a 15-sheet 
sample of Corrasable Bond. 
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EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 
on your manuscripts 


TERMS ON REQUEST 
333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N.Y. 








**SPECIALIZED"' MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING 


40c per 1,000 words 
Prompt — Neat — Accurate 
All mss read carefully before copying and minor corrections 
+ Phrasing, etc. Service in- 
xtra fir Pp carbon copy. 
Typing orders acknowledged same day they are received and 
will be mailed back to you FLAT. Sample typing 


RAY HUNTINGTON MOOD Y 
Residential Addre: | Address: 


Amesbury, Ma: ss. 


on request. 


Ox 
Hyannis Port 5S, Mass. 











SPOTLIGHT YOUR TALENT, 
TUNE OR PRODUCT 


BY A TOPFLIGHT 
PUBLICITY EXPERT! 


Publicity is an essential. There has yet to 
be written a song so good it didn’t need to 
be sold; a picture produced so great it didn’t 
need advertising. From Caruso to Mario 
Lanza, Chas. K. Harris to Berlin, exploitation 
has played a part. 

Publicity isn’t cheap. It costs money to 
produce. It’s like advertising. You can buy 
a line, an inch or a page, but can’t expect 
page results from an inch that requires 
double lens glasses to find. Would Coca 
Cola have become a national institution 
without advertising and public relations — 
would it remain such if it stopped. 

Publicity can't sell a flat-toned singer or a 
flat-chested bathing beauty. It can't sell a 
pedestrian record or a listless lyric. 

But the better your product, the greater 
your talent, the more reason to publicize it to 
the hilt. It's expensive — and so are steaks. 


TIM GAYLE 
451 nee eoaonees _ er 14, Ul. 


Publicity—Personal h t—Song & Record 
Exploitation—Disk Jockey + eters Mata 











Two More Winners 
Sir: 

In 1948, my “Deadline for Lethargy” placed 
27th in your annual short story contest. Your 
judges stated that it needed rehashing. John 
Mason Brown looked it over, took out a word, 
added two new words, and off to Liberty. Ten 
days later a wire accepting and five days later 
a check for $176.50, about 17c a word, came in 
the mail. 

In 1951, my “Get The Children Out First” 
placed 139th in your contest. Off it went to 
American, and last week I received the check 
— $150! 

End of a success story—and thanks! 

Arken WELCH, 

Posada Nacional Francesa, 

Orizaba, Veracruz, Mexico. 
® Reader Welch, who was on leave as field 
writer for National Geographic when this letter 
was written, should be back in the U. S. by this 
time.—Ed. 


No Sooner Asked Than Answered 
Sir: 

I can’t tell Mrs. Bendetson exactly how the 
woman with lots of children (ditto, house) gets 
her writing done, but I imagine she WORKS at it. 

Here’s me: both mother and daddy to two 
small boys—no husband can take more time than 
they do. We have five rooms and a big garden. 
I dug the backyard singlehanded this summer 
(40 by 60 feet, plus) and planted grass. Re- 
current flu all year has shrunk me by 30 lbs. 
Occasionally I do a little work for some of my 
neighbors. 

Tired of being broke 29 and a half days per 
month, I glued my nose to the typewriter a short 
while back. Already, I’m up to a $10 a month 
average, and that’s in the recipe, household hint, 
etc. field, where $2 is good, and $5 is a big binge. 
So far my story attempts have been failures, but 
give me time. 

First—set a monthly quota of so many pages. 
Finish it three months in a row, then up it. 
Second—write at least two hours daily, plus extra 
when there’s lots of drafted material to type. 
Third—the first sale is hardest—if you can string 
together words that one editor will buy, even- 
tually you can please a hundred of them. 

Instead of going to college, I got married— 
much more educational! But a friend called me 
today; if I’ll help her with some of her work, 
she’ll baby sit two evenings a week. So I start 
to college next week. 

Louise DorMAN Fo_ks, 

635 North Maddux Drive, 

Reno, Nevada. 
e Mrs. Bendetson asked in our September 
“Forum”: “How do housewife-writers find the 
time?” Housewife-writer Owenita Sanderlin, of 
Orono, Maine, two-time Dicest contributor, 
answers that question on page 33 of this issue. 
—Ed. 
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New Specialized Market 


Sir: 

Your readers will be interested to learn of a 
new monthly shelter magazine for the New York 
Metropolitan area. The first issue of Apartment 
Life hit the newsstands on September 24. 

Apartment Life is the successor to Apartment 
Hunters Guide, a monthly publication which con- 
cerned itself mainly with the listing of new apart- 
ments in the New York area. It was distributed 
by newsstands experimentally for about a year. 
The new Apartment Life will be a broader publi- 
cation devoted to the unique needs and problems 
of not only the apartment seeker but the apart- 
ment dweller as well. Apartment Hunters Guide 
will be retained as a regular section of the new 
magazine. 

We are interested in feature material directed 
to the apartment dweller and seeker, e.g., “how- 
to” articles on apartment decoration, furnishing 
an apartment, etc., and informative articles on 
such subjects as maid services, new gadgets for 
the apartment, etc. Of particular interest are 
features telling how specific families treated deco- 
ration and furnishing problems in their own 
apartments. Photographs or drawings for the 
latter are desirable. All articles should be down- 
to-earth for the average family reader — not 
chi-chi. Lengths can vary from 1,000 to 4,000 
words. 

We are also in the market for cartoons depict- 
ing the humorous side of apartment living. 

Payment at the start will be rather low—$10 
to $50 per feature depending upon length and 
treatment; $10 per cartoon. 

Epcar J. Dosrow, Managing Editor, 
Apartment Life, 

545 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1200, 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Methods, Not Matter 
Sir: 

From queries we are receiving from free lance 
writers, I have no doubt the “Philadelphia 
Market Letter” was so worded as to solicit actual 
vacation Bible-school material. We are not in the 
market at present for such material, but we occa- 
sionally use articles dealing with vacation Bible- 
school methods in our Sunday-School World. 

WiiuiaM H. Jones, Editor, 
American Sunday-School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


Correction ! 
Sir: 

In my letter in the September “Forum,” I said 
that Good Business pays up to 5c a word. I was 
mistaken; Good Business pays up to 4c a word. 
ALEXANDER Lake, 

Drawer 818, 
Campbell, California. 


THE $10,000 
MARK 


Via TRIAL AND ERROR 
Assignments 


Recently we mentioned 
that a student of ours 
wrote us he was nearing 
the $10,000 mark in 
sales. He is not only a 
selling writer, but pri- 
vately he is now a 
critic, helping other 
writers. A course which 
can train not only sell- 
ing writers, but writers w 
who can teach others, Seen fen at i 
may be the answer to York. 
your requirements. 
The same selling agent who made the very 
first sale for this critic we mention, and a 
whole series of sales for him thereafter, will 
handle your salable material too. 


Enter . . . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly on Sales 


Our |7 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books—plus the other 2 viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor—can help you find a profitable 
career in writing. The big famous book on which 
oo assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 


30 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





ASK THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS! 


“You have a very 
astute story judg- 
ment... | enjoy 
working with you 
because | know you 
will give a straight- 
forward criticism; 
not confused gen- 
eralizations. ‘The 
confused general- 
izations’ inciden- 
tally came from 
university writing 














VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL ° 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full Information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have (J do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 











Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New Yor! 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 

cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 

ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 
Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 

50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 

— and novelettes. Minimum fee 
3.00. 


Prompt service. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd.—Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 


Write for information. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft w:th gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
these © recs me for years. 10% discount on orders tor three 
grou 


25 a Fi 4 a a 
50 a: 
grou for 
station supe and 100 
3-line name and 

*ks 


32 oxi ee 

Add postage for 3 libs. on each vig. first two 
2 Ibs. on third group. sheets monarch 
envelopes printed blue ink $2.00. 500 
address stickers, 50c. Add Sc exchange to chec 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 

bas . é; 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor and author. Write to 

ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 


for details of her available aid 
in the juvenile fiction field. 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS, (St. a each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POE 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A «alle Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a_year) 
24 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbil# 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














No Prize—Look Harder! 
Sir: 

That’s an attractive couple on the cover of 
your September issue, but who the heck are they? 
Careful examination of the contents supplies no 
clue. Is there a prize for whoever guesses? 

Nace.La Youna, 

Box 30, Route 1, 

Plainfield, Illinois. 
e “They” are Maurice and Charlotte Zolotow, 
as Mrs. Young would have found out had she 
looked at the cover credit line on page 10 in 
the September W. D. For a sidelight on Reader 
Young herself, see Owenita Sanderlin’s article, 
page 33 of this issue.—Ed. 


Here’s An Eagle-Eye 
Sir: 

There is nothing that gives a struggling writer 
more confidence than to find himself even slightly 
identified with those already arrived. Viewing 
the picture on the front cover of the September 
W.D., I am thrilled to discover that I have some- 
thing in common with Charlotte Zolotow: I 
simply can’t keep those large buttons fastened 
either! 

Dora Sessions LEE, 
613 Hillside Avenue, 
Prescott, Arizona. 


More About Zolotow 
Sir: 

Did Charlotte Zolotow forget to button the 
middle button on her dress—or is that a new 
style? I am trying to “larn” my seven-year-old 
to remember to button and zip. I hope by the 
time he is Charlotte’s age, I will have succeeded. 

Incidentally, I enjoyed Mr. Z’s article. If, as 
he says, a real and genuine curiosity about people 
will make a personality piece succeed, then I 
am headed that way. 

Grace GANNON, 

633 Woodbury Rd., 

Glendale, Calif. 
e Readers who enjoyed Zolotow’s article will 
be interested in some autobiographical informa- 
tion he sent us. His letter, which arrived too 
late to be incorporated in the September Dicest, 
reads in part: 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


SOLD 


can help you 
Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 








WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write ae biiadty. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 





The fee very low. If you want to sell—we 






NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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“I was born in New York City (Manhattan) 
in 1913 and grew up in Brooklyn. I attended 
the University of Wisconsin, class of 1936. Un- 
able to find newspaper work during the depres- 
sion, I got hold of a classified directory, looked 
up magazincs, and sent jobhunting letters to all 
the magazines, starting with the A’s. When 
hit the B’s, I got a job with The Billboard, a 
theatrical magazine. I got $10 a week for re- 
porting and feature writing! I worked there a 
year and then went into theatrical publicity. 

“About two years later, I began free lancing— 
writing for The New Yorker, the New York 
Times Magazine and King Features Syndicate. 
My first national magazine sale was a piece on 
college to the American Mercury (Dec., 1939). 
I sold my first piece to the Post in June, 1941. 

“I have always found working for the Sateve- 
post a delight—there is a real respect for the 
author’s craft—-my material has never been 
tampered with or kicked around. Ben Hibbs is 
an editor of great sympathy and gentleness. 
Stuart Rose, with whom I have closely worked, 
also has the quality of sympathy and under- 
standing which is so helpful during those diffi- 
cult periods every writer seems to go through 
at least once a year. 

“It was a pleasure to work with the late Bill 
Williams of True. Unlike some other editors 
(like David Smart of Coronet-Esquire) who try 
to buy a writer as cheaply as possible, Bill un- 
derstood the economic problems of a magazine 
writer who may have to spend four weeks and 
even more on a piece. He always tried to get 
rates higher and higher. His successor, Ken 
Purdy, is shaping up as one of the smartest all- 
around editors in the business. Ken is a tough 
guy to work for—he doesn’t soft soap you— 
but on the other hand, if he likes what you 
do, he doesn’t mind telling you, and he is 
willing to pay you the market price. 

“I have written four books—my first, Never 
Whistle In A Dressing Room, was a collection 
of my mag pieces about screwballs. My second, 
Dr. William And Dr. Sun, was an anti-com- 
munist biography of a pro-Chiang Kai Shek 
nature, and because I wrote it in 1944 (at a 
time when this country was laboring under the 
delusion that Soviet Russia was our friend and 
the Chinese communists were friendly agrar- 
ians), no American publisher would bring it 
out; it was published only in England. My 
third book was a novel, The Great Balsamo, 
a book about a magician. My fourth, of course, 
was No People Like Show People. I am now 
working on another novel, which will be my 
next book, unless I decide to do a full- length 
biography of an actress. 

“As to my working methods, I generally de- 
vote the morning—from 9 to 12—to composi- 
tion and the afternoons to research and leg 
work. Many evenings are also spent in research- 
ing. I dislike to travel—and even a trip to 
Philadelphia to talk to Ben Hibbs or Stuart 
Rose is a big expedition for me.”—Ed. 








Now ... complete in two volumes 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF FOLKLORE, 
MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 


Edited by Maria Leach 


These two volumes gather together in one major, overall 
survey the folklore, mythology and legend of the worl¢d— 
the result of 13 years’ work. Inchuded in one alphabetical 
arrangement of 8,000 entries are the gods, heroes, tales, 
motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, guardian poute, 
and demons of the various cultures of the wor 

Vol. I contains articles and definitions by outstanding 
anthropologists, folklorists, and comparative religionists 
on the following cultures: 


African and New-world Negro—American—Australian— 
Basque—Celtic—Cheremissian—Chinese— Es tonian—Euro- 
an—Finnish—French—Germanic—Indian and Persian— 
ndonesian. Contains articles on acculturation, ballad, 
folk and primitive dances, motifs, games, counting-out 
times, beliefs and practices, childbirth, adultery, burial, 
etc. 
Vol. II contains articles by an equally distinguished lst 
of specialists on the following cultures 
Japanese— Latavian—Lithuanian—Melanesian—Mexican 
and Central American Indian—Micronesian—North Ameri- 
can Indian--Pennsylvania Dutch—Polynesian —-Romany— 
Semitic—-Slavic—South American Indian—Spanish. In- 
cludes articles on jazz, masks, rattles, ritual drama, 
mnemonics, primitive and folk art, folk song and the 
music of folk song, proverbs, riddles, tongue twisters, 
marriage, phallism, obscenity, virginity, etc. 
Volumes may be eet separately at $10.00 apiece 
or together, boxed-—-$20 


At ail ea er direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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WATCH THE REPRINTS! 


Thar's Gold in Them Thar Oldies! 


What is it they have that drew fan letters 
when they were first published and now 
causes the editor to choose them for re- 
printing? 

Emotion... Suspense... . Atmosphere! The 
very life-blood of a story, as any writer 
knows. But how were those three elements 
achieved? By proper Story Form, the 
physical shape of the Story Graph! 

For fifteen years we have been teaching that 
Story Form. The very reprints appearing 
today are in our basic files, the research ma- 
terial upon which MASTER FORMULA 
was built. Their reprinting is vindication of 
our teaching. 

Are you using the technique that makes 
stories good after two, three decades? 


A post card will tell you how. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P. O. Box 1741 Fresno, California 
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For coaching by mail. Chicago class. Plots and poetry. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 









REMEMBER i HE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


1—-WRITERS!: "3 HOW! Basic. Technique).......- $s 

——-WRITERS: YQURSELVES! (Formulas 

S—WRITENS: MAKE If SUL (Advance Techni 

—_ 7 3 (Advance Technique)...... 

5—WRITERS: TRY_ SH RE SHORTS (8 types explained)... ‘! 
RITERS: TEARN EARN! New spare h to wr ting z 5 

7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS. 4 historical novel of 1692 3.5 
For proof can practice what I also teach by mail 

Available for lectures. References: Who's Who in I 


Who's ina's. 
MILDRED |, REID Northbrook, Illinois 


Be wee scersce 














Dundee Rd. 





Recent Sale: Max McMurray, THE FAR BAYOU 
(First novel) Rinehart & Co. 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 











Are you WRITING for 
PASTIME or PROFIT? 


If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may 
not be because of lack of talent, but that you need to know 
more about the professional techniques and devices which 
editors appreciate and pay for. Today’s situation is this— 
(1) itors are scrutinizing manuscripts more carefully 
than ever before. 
(2) Writers with approved technique are earning good 
money—selling more material at higher rates than 
_, ever before. 
Writing salable short stories is NOT as hard as you think— 
when you know the professional ‘‘tricks” of the trade. You 
find them all in— 


101 Technical Pointers for Fiction Writers 


by Gavin Gray, Student Counselor for Croydon Schools. This 
streamlined text has helped hundreds of aspiring writers to 
improve their basic ability. It will help you, too—you be 
the judge, by cuazaicing, it for 10 days in your own home 
at our risk, REMEMBER! The successful writer’s income 
is virtually unlimited. Find out, now, how you can improve 
your short stories—send today for this rat ont text, by an 
experienced instructor. It tells you—-—WHAT TO WRITE 
—HOW TO WRITE—and—WHERE TO SELL. Order 
rower copy of “101 Technical Pointers for Fiction Writers”’ 

ODAY. You are protected by our money-back guarantee. 








= CROYDON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
Technical 1547 North Larrabee, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Point 
pyr MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Please rush me your big 28-page text en- 








Lit A: titled ‘101 Technical Pointers for Fiction 
Writers.” I have the privilege of returning it for full 
refund, within ten days, if I am in any way dissatisfied. 
I enclose $1.00. 


Town 
(Please print clearly.) 
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Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

I have been listed before as wanting articles and 
fiction, but my backlog of juvenile stories has been 
“eaten up” and I am badly in need of some— 
300 to 600 words on every-day situations with 
conduct and character problems. We use a 
limited number of fairy-type stories. Our age- 
span is five to 10 years and pay is Yec per word, 
on acceptance. 


Dororny Fay Ricuarps, Editor, 
Christian Home Life, 

The Standard Publishing Co., 

20 East Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Right To The Point 
Sir: 

In “The Case for the Twist” (W. D.’s August 
“Forum”) another fictioneer gets on the band- 
wagon with those who have discovered it’s the 
thing, don’t-y’-know, to take pot shots at O. 
Henry. Isn’t it time that writers, especially, get 
this thing straight? No editor today would buy 
stories by de Maupassant or Poe or O. Henry as 
they wrote them in their day. But if all three were 
alive today, they would be our top writers, writing 
in today’s tempo, because theirs was genius. 

Mr. Somerset Maugham said recently that some 
of the stories he wrote when he was 24 seem 
ridiculous and laughable. But they sold, and were 
enjoyed by readers of that day. And that’s the 
point I wish all writers would get into their heads: 
Mr. Maugham is a top writer today because he 
writes for today’s readers, not yesterday’s—and 
I’m quite sure he would have to move over a few 
picas if O. Henry were still alive and writing. 


Eucene W. MAniFoLp, 
4739 Vesper Avenue, 
Sherman Oaks, California. 


Point No. 2 
Sir: 

Jules Archer seems to have a point when it 
comes to short story twists. Perhaps he meant 
to add that, as a working formula in this particu- 
lar literary form, one builds the twist as an in- 
tegral part of the story, from its specific situation, 
character or theme. You were, of course, refer- 
ring in your criticism to the amateur purpose of 
dreaming up an artificial twist and then writing 
an equally artificial justification for it. 

After being informed that “Ore” almost made 
the first 200 in the contest, I received from New 
York News Syndicate a $50 check for the story. 
That’s what I like about differences of editorial 
opinion! 

Barry STORM, 
P. O. Box 502, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Outdoor Market 
Sir: oh 
We pay 1 to 2 cents per word on publication 

for practical, entertaining, and factual informa- 
tion on any phase of outdoor life. Articles on 
trapping and hunting are very much in demand 
and should be accompanied by good, clear, re- 
producible photographs. Feature articles are 
limited to 2,500 words length. Short articles and 
how-to-do-its are always allowed a good rate of 
payment. Our magazine covers a large variety of 
outdoor subjects. Simple every-day language is 
preferred. 

Lyman E. Hawsaxer, Editor, 

American Woodsman, 

Fort Loudon, Pennsylvania. 


18 Articles, 67 Poems, 1 Book— 


Sir: 

We now hold in our files manuscripts that have 
been sent us during 1951 which do not have the 
return address of the author or return postage. 
This material includes 18 articles, 67 poems, 
1 book manuscript, and 7 fiction manuscripts. 
(We do not buy poems, novels or fiction.) We 
do not want to destroy these manuscripts without 
giving the owners an opportunity to send postage 
for their return—plus proper identification. Manu- 
scripts not claimed by December 15, 1951, will 
be destroyed. 

Joun D. Sranarp, Editor, 
John D. Stanard News Service, 
P. O. Drawer 1566-W, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Slanting Is Painful 
Sir: 

Katherine Dissinger’s article, “The Middle 
Rung,” makes me know I would like her. She 
admits that slanting is depressing in its demands 
for “stay on the beaten path” while I tried to 
convince myself that my urge to write what I 
feel is due to an inborn dislike of doing the 
correct thing. Slanting is more than depressing; 
it’s downright painful, but it pays off. 

I like to write about animals and am con- 
sidered a fair authority on thoroughbreds, but 
the articles I write can’t find a market. I was 
connected with the racetrack world for years and 
have written several short stories on the horses 
and racetrackers I’ve known, but no one wants 
the darned things! 

I won’t say that I was about to give up 
writing, but I was beginning to wonder if my 
three years of courses, classes and home study 
were worth it. “The Middle Rung” gave me a 
big boost, so here I go again—study, try, write. 

Dorotuy CAMPBELL, 
7936 Broadway, 
Lemon Grove, California. 


Sells First Story 
at 60 


“Since | am crowding threescore, 
my objective in taking the N.I.A. 
course was not to become @ pro- 
fessional writer. However, while 
still taking the course, | sent an 
article to St. Joseph Magazine. 
lt was Immediately accepted. En- 
couraged, | wrote others. Our 
Navy accepted them and asked 
for more. All thanks fo N.1.A."— 
Albert M. Hinman, 1937 East Silver 
Street, Tucson, Arizona. 


"How dol get My Start 


as a writer?” 
. . . HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 


than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know how.’’ Understand how to 
use wo Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention ny all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy 
Method is today helping men and women of all ages to 
develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100, 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The a gy Institute of America is a training school 
for writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision 
of seasoned writers and critics. phasis is placed on 
teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read 
this author and that author or to study his style. We 
don’t give you rules and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. 
aims to teach you to express pourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assign- 
ments as though you worked on a large metropolitian 
daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them 
under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. 
Suggestions are made. Soon you discover you are getting 
the ‘‘feel’’ of it, that professional touch. You acquire a 
natural, easy approach. You can see where you’re going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows 
the real reason for the rejection. ey have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. The N. I. A. tells you 
where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to 
do about it. - 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, 
etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the 
coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
ee Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 


Course Approved for Veterans’ Training. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, October. 


City Zone State 
4? Cheek here if you are oligibie under bn of, Rights 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
11 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 


Pn ie is 


ee 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 





We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


& (Incorporated 1920) 
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Lesson Of The Month 
Sir: 

Occasionally an agent has to Iet off steam. 
The enclosed were written to an author who had 
been driving me crazy. He had just begun to sell, 
and was guilty of every criticism implied. This 
list had a good effect on him — temporarily! 
Maybe some of your readers need the same 
lesson. 

How to Make Friends With Your Agent 

Nag her to death. 

Act as though you’re a genius. 

Make her feel no one else counts. 
thing of yours comes, she should drop everything 
else and write you letters telling you how wonder- 


When some- 


ful you are, rush out at once, no matter how busy 
she is, no matter what she has to do, and for 
whom. 

Needle her so insistently and persistently that 
when she does sell something for you she’ll wish 
it was for that nice guy with a wife and children, 
who needs the money more and thinks she’s a 
swell person and a swell agent. 

Don’t trust her enough to make her want to 


work for you. Naturally she’ll care more about 


selling you and your work if you threaten to take 
it away. 

Name witbheld by request, 

New York, N. Y. 


200th Contest Winner Trails In 


Sir: 

Comes now-—trailing the pack, as usual—your 
Short Story Contest white elephant winner! 

I was disappointed. Not with 200th place— 
that I found extremely gratifying! But with the 
elephant. Somehow, I was looking for a white 
white elephant. True, the engraved bronze ash- 
tray with bronze elephant brooding above the tray 
is a much more useful object, but, you see, I had 
a party arranged to celebrate and all the decora- 
tions depended upon a white white elephant. 
He was destined to stand gloriously amid the 
canapes and hors d’oeuvres wearing a garland 
around his neck. Or ear. Or trunk. Or whatever 
he had that seemed to call for garlanding. Any- 
one will tell you that an ash-tray looks bizarre 
amid such fluff as I have described. 

But we had the party anyhow—minus decora- 
tions. It was a trumpeting success. 

Viroinia TEALE ERICKSON, 

406 Corona del Mar, No. 4, 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
° We thought everyone knew that white ele- 
phants aren’t necessarily white. Reader Erickson 
is lucky she didn’t get stuck with some of the 
Prizes we thought of sending.—Ed. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS; pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
Radio 
Fiction 
English 
Journalism 
— roo J 

riting 


Humor & ag 
Prob. of the Prof. Waiter 


Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 

Juvenile 

Screen 

(Approved fer Veterans: 


also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism .. . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 














Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


HE Magazine Institute, a private school owned 

and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers p1 actical, up-to-date training in story and er- 
ticle writing. You work in your own home. Every 
assignment you send is returned with detailed 
criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best suited 
to do. Send for FREE CATALOG today. Canadians 
may make payments in Canadian funds. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. 810-C, 50 Bache 
feller Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE INC. 
Dept. 810-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send your free catalog, without obligation to: 


MTA 6.0505 60:0. 00:'5.60.6059:0060 2088 te 6ehind 084500 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call) 
( ) Check here if eligible under G. 1. Bill 
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SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 





et? His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand . . . Don’t miss it if 
you write fiction or articles. You'll find it’s the book you’ve been looking for and always wondered 
where you could get .. .”—Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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Gold Medal now buyin g 





7 books a month 





$2,000 minimum guarantee 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO Roscoe Fawcett and his 
circulation manager, Allan Adams, studied 
the book market and found a slot where 
they might fit a new business. Many people, 
they discovered, wanted to read a good origi- 
nal novel but found it priced beyond their 
reach. Too many books selling at from $2.75 
to $3.50 provided little more than an hour’s 
reading entertainment; at these figures, en- 
tertainment was priced too high. To the 
Faweetts it looked like there was an un- 
tended market for low-priced original seri- 
ous novels, mystery novels and Westerns. 
To cater to this market, Gold Medal 
Books, publishing only original novels at 
25c, was created. 
_ The history of Fawcett determined their 
method of marketing 25c original novels. 
Having no previous experience with book 
stores, book jobbers, department stores or 
mail-order book clubs, they moved in the 
only direction they knew: newsstands. This 
meant big volume, low price, colorful covers, 
and merchandise that could be returned if 
unsold. 


$2,000 Minimum Guarantee to Authors 


Gold Medal has published 83 books since 
January, 1950, and has sold an average 
of 350,000 copies of each, at 25c. They paid 
the authors one cent a copy for each copy 
printed up to 200,000 and one and a half 


cent a copy for all copies printed over 200,- 
000. Foreign editions net the author one 
cent regardless of quantity. Gold Medal 
guarantees a minimum royalty of $2,000 on 
each novel they accept, and a minimum 
printing of 200,000. Note the remarkable 
fact that royalty is based on copies printed, 
not copies sold. 

Gold Medal buys book rights only. The 
author retains all subsidiary rights, such as 
motion picture, serial, radio, television, etc. 
One current Gold Medal author will earn 
more than $25,000 in one year from the 
publication of two of his novels. The Gold 
Medal contract also provides that the 
author may arrange for later hard-cover 
publication of his book, at the usual $2.75 
to $3.50 price, with any of the trade book 
publishers, and retain all the royalty. 

The initial success of the Gold Medal 
venture rests on three legs: low-cost mass 
production; an attractive, readable format; 
and a colorful cover which indicates that 
the characters lead a vigorous sex life. 

The type of writing Gold Medal books 
employs is difficult to describe. The editors 
refer to it as “serious, honest realism.” It 
is not the literary realism of Erskine Cald- 
well, Ernest Hemingway or James Farrell. 
It is a more abrupt, quick-stroke writing. 

At present Gold Medal has a total staff 
of about a dozen editors, including readers 
and secretaries. Their job is to find, buy 
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and edit seven original novels a month. 


Of the 300-odd manuscripts received a 
month, a dozen manuscripts are judged to 
contain some promise. It is here that the 
editors perform their most vital service— 
working with authors to make an almost 
good book into a publishable one. Even if 
as few as four chapters out of 12 show 
merit, the editors are interested either in 
salvaging the book as a rewrite, or in en- 
couraging the writer to try another one, or 


The backgrounds of Gold Medal’s editors 
fit them for this job. The editor-in-chief, 
William C. Lengel, has spent a lifetime in 
the world of creative literature. As editor of 
Smart Set and McClure’s, and then with 
the great Ray Long at Cosmopolitan, Bill 
Lengel knew and worked with almost every 
important writer in the world. He has sold 
200 stories of his own along with two plays 
and a half-dozen novels. In organizing Gold 
Medal Books, Bill Lengel was able to start 
with a big push. From out of his past, he 
called on big-name writers Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Eric Hatch (whose My Man God- 
frey he first published) , MacKinlay Kantor, 
Cornell Woolrich, Sax Romer, W. R. Bur- 
nett, James Warner Bellah, and Will Jen- 
kins. The result was that Gold Medal set 
off at full stride from the very beginning. 
Lengel wisely interspersed these “names” 
with beginning novelists, some of whose 
names appear later. 

The executive editor of Gold Medal is 
Richard Carroll. Among his successes is the 
hit motion picture Five Came Back. He also 
did the Charlotte Greenwood and Mickey 
Rooney radio shows. His latest play, For- 
ever Spring, is now being cast for the try- 
out circuit. He is story doctor at Gold 
Medal—that is, he works closely with au- 
thors on revisions and nurses temporarily 
unproductive writers back to production. 


Webster Briggs, managing editor, came 
to Gold Medal from G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
by way of the editorship of the Non-Fiction 
Book Club. 


Richard Roberts, associate editor, works 
closely with Lengel, searching for new 
manuscripts and new authors. He came to 
Gold Medal from the various Doubleday 
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book clubs, where, as managing editor, he 
took his turn at guessing what the masses 
would buy in books. In 1947 Putnam pub. 
lished his novel The Gilded Rooster and his 
forthcoming Star In The West appears 
under the Random House imprint this fall, 


Karon Kehoe, associate editor and head 
of the reading department, is a Fawcett 
graduate who received her training on their 
various magazines. In 1946 Dodd, Mead 
published Miss Kehoe’s City In The Sun. 
She handles the heavy flow of incoming 
manuscripts with her three assistants, Dan 
Talbot, Roslyn Glick, and Louis Collins. 


Barbara Hardy, head of the production 
department, is chief copy editor and is 
assisted by Margaret Wagner and Jean Van 
Hyning. 


Will Gold Medal Change Anything? 

The well-known mid-Western book seller, 
John Kidd, said: “This type of book is 
not taking customers from our book store. 
But should any publisher offer original 
novels at 25c a copy that are the kind of 
books we sell here for $2.75 to $3.50, then 
his action could change a lot of things.” 
Another book seller, echoing the same sen- 
timents, said: “Book sellers are watching 
Gold Medal not because of what they are 
doing, but because of what they might do. 
So far their customers are not ours. At 
present Gold Medal helps our business be- 
cause it is getting more people back into 
the reading habit.” 


Some of the old-time trade publishers are 
really worried by Gold Medal. They feel 
that the newsstands will put the bookstores 
out of business. Others feel that Lengel, 
Carroll and Roberts have already pulled 
out of the hat all their reservoir of author 
friendship and that from now on they will 
have to rely on the open market for seven 
novels a month. The slush mail won’t pro- 
duce them and Fawcett won’t hire the talent 
scouts and wet-nurse editors to develop 
them. “Gold Medal will turn pulp,” they 
claim. 


Le Baron R. Barker of Doubleday said: 
“The continued publication of originals in 
the 25c field will undermine the whole 
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structure of publishing.”* Two people an- 
swered this remark—one, an agent, the 
other, the top editorial director of the 
Fawcett publications. The literary agent, 
Donald MacCampbell, said: 

Within the past week, one publisher, 
who has been offering me contracts 
calling for 6 per cent of retail, and 
$300 advances, threatened to boycott 
my agency if it continued to negotiate 
contracts with original 25-cent firms. 
Apparently the author involved, who 
has been doing two books a year for 
his firm and totaling under $1,500 per 
book (including reprint earnings), is 
to twiddle his thumbs the rest of the 
year rather than accept four-book-a- 
year deals with an original 25-cent pub- 
lisher paying $2,000 advances against 
royalties. 

At Fawcett, the sub-standard book 
hasn’t a chance. Whereas the hard- 
cover publishers acquire book rights to 
pulp westerns and mysteries, and lease 
them in turn to Pocket Books, Bantam 
and Signet, Fawcett will not consider 
writing at the pulp level. 


Ralph Daigh, the acorn who grew into an 
oak with Fawcett, said: 


It is interesting that we have been 
approached by two hard-book publish- 
ers who want to reprint the Gold 
Medal Book as a hard book for book- 
store trade after publication by Gold 
Medal. We permit this one year after 
publication by Gold Medal, or sooner 
under unusual circumstances, Full pro- 
ceeds of this sale go to the author. 

We think we have demonstrated that 
we can work with authors to secure 
salable, successful fiction which can be 
sold to the public at 25 cents per 
volume, and that the author in many 
*Publishers’ Weekly, Nov. 18, 1950. 


instances receives more money from the 
Gold Medal Books publication than if 
his book had originally been published 
as a hard-cover book. 

In one respect, the increasing and 
gratifying acceptance of the Gold.. 
Medal proposition by authors indicates 
a state of ill health in the hard-book 
business. The author is, of course, going 
along with us because he is guaranteed 
substantial money in royalty from us for 
acceptable books, and knows from ex- 
perience that many hard-book houses 
have paid him very poorly for similar 
books as published by the hard-book 
houses. 

That ill health might be diagnosed 
as simply a situation in which the pub- 
lisher is trying to get $3 or $3.50 for a 
product that is not worth it. 


The Daily Search 
The daily flow of manuscripts over 






Gold Medal’s desks is handled the same as : 


that of any hard-cover publishing firm. All 
manuscripts received are registered for the 
record, and the day’s titles and authors are 
listed and distributed among the staff. Each 
editor checks this list to indicate a particu- 
lar interest he may have in a script or ina 
writer. Manuscripts, sent directly by the 
author or coming through an agent, are ac- 
corded a first reading and written analysis. 
Every script is considered and decided upon 
within 30 days of receipt. Scripts showing 
promise are passed up the line for further 
comments. 

What does Gold Medal want to publish? 

The editors say Gold Medal demands in 
its novels the same high literary quality that 
hard-cover publishers insist upon in theirs: 
“Gold Medal will accept any novel, on any 
subject, with any locale, on the simple con- 
dition that it is literate and entertaining 
reading. The characters must be fully and 





Do you know 


that a reprint editor may decide the fate 

of the book you submit to a hard-cover publisher? 
For the inside story on the tie-ups between big 
publishers and pocket-sized book houses, 


see Arnold Hano’s “The 2 and 4-Bit Market,” November W.D. 
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incisively drawn, the scenes, honest and 
realistic, the theme, supportable. Sometimes 
a Gold Medal submission is found to be 
d ‘ roughly written, its story told harshly, even 

| crudely, yet the tale is so powerful it de- 








i mands consideration. A story can be so 
k strong that it plows its way through the bar- 
2g rier of ill-chosen words.” To some authors, 
d this may sound like a call for another Jim 
" Tully; to others, it is the usual amiable 
“i hope for a modern-day Fannie Hill. 
= Each month Gold Medal schedules three 
ar or more solid dramatic novels, two suspense 
ak stories, one hard-hitting whodunit novel, 
and one realistic, two-fisted Western, pref- 
od erably historical. 
b- | Those Rejections! 
a : Why are manuscripts found unsuitable 
' for Gold Medal publication? Length, sub- 
' ‘ject matter, writing are the reasons. “Too 
many manuscripts,” say the editors, “are 
over | out of the realm of our interest. Some of the 
1€ as | scripts received are too short (the minimum 
. All \ length Gold Medal will consider is 60,000 
‘the | words). Many oddities come in, from books 
sare | on the raising of penguins to long tales of 
Each romantic happenings on Mars. Out-of-the- 
ticu- ordinary books, books on odd facts or odd 
ina sciences, etc., are not for us.” 
the | What do the Gold Medal editors look 
eac- | for? “A good reading book—a book that 
lysis. | | carries with it an urgency to be read. If the 
upon story theme doesn’t emerge, with full-blown 
wing characters and the promise of an ultimate 
rther goal, in the first 50 pages, it is unlikely ever 


to shape up to a good piece of work. We 
lish? look for: 





— : 1. An author with a story to tell. 

whet 2. Smooth, fast-moving style of writing. 
1 any 3. Story content, consisting of a strong 
oa lead and establishment of a basic sit- 
ining uation. 

y and 4. Living, full-blooded characters, in- 
pe troduced and followed through be- 


lievably. Minor characters should 
never clutter up the story. 

5. Wordage enough only to tell the 

story credibly and creditably.” 

Bill Lengel’s advice to young novelists has 
helped many of them over the first hurdles. 
He tells them that after they have decided 
on a plot or theme the next step is to write 


— 








several pages describing each of the prin- 
cipal characters, establishing their idiosyn- 
crasies, their growth, development, strength, 
weakness, who they are, where they came 
from—a complete analysis of their thoughts 
and processes of thinking, and the causes for 
such thinking. The writers can then throw 
all these notes away and begin writing, be- 
cause they should now be on familiar terms 
with their characters, thoroughly intimate 
with the people they are writing about. 

Below, in part, is a letter of suggestion for 
rewriting and revision which was sent to one 
of these young writers. His new novel had 
much action, murder, and heavy doings, 
but no strong motivation. Pages of explana- 
tion were used for plot and the story lacked 
coherence. For the sake of mystery writers 
who read the Dicest, we are reprinting the 
letter the author received: 


. . » Another case where heavy do- 
ings are cast on a frail foundation. We 
are asked to believe that several mur- 
ders and much mayhem spring from 
the neglect of a dame to divorce a hus- 
band she didn’t want and who is serv- 
ing time for felony, giving her all the 
grounds she needs to get rid of him. 
Also, she marries a killer who is crazy 
about her and wouldn’t give a damn if 
she were thrice wed and divorced just 
so she ends up with him. There must 
be something stronger than this to 
cause the ructions. 

. . » Luckily no drastic rewriting is 
necessary to strengthen this plot. The 
elderly Ellis, who now goes to jail for a 
minor and profitless embezzlement, 
leaving a young wife to wait for him, 
could come out murderously if the pro- 
ceeds of his embezzlement were made 
substantial, say two hundred fifty 
thousand, and this loot left in the care 
of the young wife. If with her husband 
in jail the wife uses the loot to stake a 
lover and marries him after changing 
her identity to avoid discovery, then the 
first husband, coming from jail, has a 
wife to find, loot to locate, and a lover 
to kill. 

. . . This way you can have it that 
Isobel didn’t divorce Ellis—because she 
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was afraid. Divorce would give it away 
that she meant to steal the dough. 
What she wants now is, as written, to 
disappear, be vanished when Ellis gets 
out. So her attempt at secret divorce— 
belated but necessary. 

. .. Other points: Cut out the long, 
long reasons for hiring private eye. Two 
paragraphs placed anywhere in first 
chapter — perhaps between Lorraine’s 
first and second acts at opening. Needs 
no more than fact he was hired to find 
the gal, Isobel — name of man who 
hired him, etc. 

. . . The explanation, all before the 
showdown where the story ends. Ellis 
embezzled the dough—quarter million. 
Went to jail. Isobel guards the loot for 
Ellis’ return. Though bills are un- 
marked, Isobel fears to spend them as 
authorities are on the watch for free 
spenders, hunks of cash being pushed 
around. She meets Dante, the gambler. 
She changes name and identity. Now it 
is Isobel who takes advantage of fact 
Dante has fallen for her. He is perfect 
guy to cash in on, dispose of the dough 
safely. He knows how to run a gam- 
bling joint. Perfect cover. This explains 
what is now not explained in the story 
—who Dante is, why he blossomed out 
so fragrantly in a few months, where 
his dough came from, etc., etc. Also, 
why Isobel must get secret divorce. If 
she doesn’t, under western law her hus- 
band owns half her property. So she 
must divorce Ellis, or kill him, even as 
Ellis has motive for killing her. She 
could try both! 

. . « Isobel’s neglect to get divorce, 
or fear of one, as she wants to disappear 
with dough, would thus lead to legiti- 
mate complications. They are not 
legitimate now, as she owes Ellis noth- 
ing and should not fear him. Dante, as 
now, could easily put the fear of God 
in Ellis. Always it must be Isobel who 
is the cold-blooded gal behind it all— 
she started it, she finishes it, and is fin- 
ished. 

... If this simplified plot is followed, 
the final explanations now running so 
many pages after the story is over can 
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be boiled down to a few paragraphs— 
which paragraphs should come just 
prior to Isobel’s breakdown—which 
ends the story. 


The Inevitable Western 

A large number of the manuscripts Gold 
Medal receives every week are Westerns. 
The majority of these scripts are written 
with little authentic Western atmosphere. 
Gold Medal is looking for the Western with 
something above and beyond the routine 
drifter-vs.-big-ranchman pitch. For example, 
when Westport Landing, by Homer Hatten, 
was first read, the editors felt that Hatten 
had reached something close to good litera- 
ture, as well as solid adventure. The author 
had injected into that book all the robust 
excitement of the old West. He drew a 
stirring picture of the early days on the 
Santa Fe Trail, chiseled out living charac- 
ters, and flavored the story with chunks of 
authentic history. 

Gold Medal would like to find more 
books of this type, with solid American 
backgrounds, fine characterizations, and the 
literary quality of a Conrad Richter, a 
Walter Van Tilsbury Clark, or an A. B. 
Guthrie, or even of the older school typified 
by Owen Wister, Emerson Hough, and 
Stewart Edward White. These men wrote 
something far better than the standard 
horse opera. So did Gold Medal authors 
Charles Williams of Hill Girl fame; Richard 
Himmel, author of I'll Find You; Richard 
S. Prather, author of Bodies in Bedlam; and 
Dan Cushman, author of Jewel of the Java 
Sea. All these books were first novels by new 
writers, and all of them have been highly 
successful. 


Realism 

This brings us to the touchy matter of 
sex in books. In the book business, sex runs 
in cycles. There is an age of freedom and an 
age of blindness, an age of Shakespeare and 
an age of Victoria. Not long ago sex on the 
printed page was regarded as a frightening 
thing; but we are leaving that stage be- 
hind us. 

The editors of Gold Medal believe that 
the world of realism is back with us. Two 
wars, the threat of a third, a lot of death, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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“let go my legt’ 


“Hell,” said the duchess, 


A discussion of the modern trend toward documentary speech 
reporting in fiction by MARIA LEIPER, Simon and Schuster editor. 


We're talking about fiction, i.c., 
art—as opposed to literal report- 
ing. Since novels, even the most 
painstakingly naturalistic, are by 
no means transcriptions of actual 
conversation (if they were, the 
boring repetitions, the wandering 
thoughts, the interminable length, 
would be unbearable), it is up to 
the author to choose material 
which furthers the end he has in 
mind. He should be entirely free 
to make such selection, just as 
readers are free to read or not to 
read what they find offensive. 

Sometimes a writer may feel it 
essential, for his purposes, to in- 
corporate what the American 
public at this period considers 
obscene or blasphemous. When 
there is a clear purpose apparent 
—to depict character, to indicate 
atmosphere or mood —such pas- 
sages are no doubt an integral 
part of the novel in question. 
When they are thrown in merely 
for shock value, I think they are 
to be condemned — though on 
aesthetic rather than moral 
grounds. (Who was it who said 
no one has ever been raped by a 
book?) 

Two points: 1) I am against 





censorship, except as it comes 
from the interest or lack of inter- 
est of the public for whom a book 
is designed. 2) I think a writer 
may often make his points better 
by indirection, by suggesting an 
atmosphere rather than setting 
down cold words in black and 
white and underlining them. Un- 
expected, unduly shocking phrases 
often assume an importance out of 
proportion to their place in a 
book; and they may, besides, de- 
stroy the effect of the novel by 
making readers conscious of the 
author and the writing rather than 
the story and the characters. 

I think the suspense and in- 
terest and excitement and emo- 
tion in a Jane Austen novel, when 
we wonder whether or not the 
hero will encounter the heroine 
on a country walk, and whether 
by the end of the book he will 
reach out and take her hand, are 
infinitely greater than in certain 
contemporary novels which open 
with the protagonists “in flag- 
rante delicto” and continue with 
bludgeoning monotony on the 
same theme. Ditto with Austen 
conversation compared to that 
in much fiction today. 
















Widest open pulp field, the love pulps are a 


good starting place for the beginning writer. 
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love pulps 





By Ennen Reaves Hall 


TEN YEARS AGO Foster-Harris, the writing 
teacher at Oklahoma University, said to 
me, “We'll try your story on Rangeland 
Romances.” I looked blank—what and 
where was Rangeland Romances? Rogers 
Terrill, then editor of that lively little pulp, 
had never heard of me either, but he 
bought my first story and asked for more. 
He got well over 100. Now, nearly a 
million published words later, I say with 
confidence that one of the best starting 
points for the inexperienced fiction writer 
is the Western romance pulp. And the 
field is open—as open as a pulp field can 
be in these days. According to Harry 
Steeger, Popular alone is buying over 700 
original love pulps a year, both Western 
and straight, and Charles Strong, at Thrill- 
ing, says: “The love pulps are holding up 
well in comparison with other pulps—we 
will be buying more stories for them in the 
next 12 months.” 

Stories for most Western love magazines 
deal with the Old West, a period of history 
which begins with the Civil War and ex- 
tends up to the turn of the century. A 
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Western love story may include a hair-rais- 
ing Indian massacre (no pun intended), a 
covered wagon trek to any point between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific Coast, a gun 
fight between a rancher and a nester, or it 
may tell the simple story of an old-time 
preacher who swims a swollen river to 
marry his best girl to his rival. The differ- 
ence between the straight, or action, West- 
ern and the romance Western is in the 
basic problem. 

In the action yarn we have our prota- 
gonist, a man, set out to solve the problem 
of who is rustling his cattle. But in a 
romance Western we change the viewpoint 
and the problem. Our heroine, who owns 
a ranch, is losing cattle. We have her try 
to clear her sweetheart of the charge of 
rustling or try to satisfy herself of his in- 
nocence. In other words, for a romance 
Western, a girl’s problem is tackled from 
an emotional angle and the story is laid in 
a Western, or period, setting. 

A warning here: the basic problem must 
be a love problem. For instance, our 1889 
heroine might make the historical Okla- 
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homa land run to get herself a homestead. 
She might meet a man, fall in love 
with him and we could smear kisses all 
over the page, but her basic problem or 
her reason for starting the adventure would 
be just that—adventure—and not for the 
Western love pulp. But suppose she joins in 
the run in the hope of catching up with a 
guy who was so anxious for land that he 
virtually left her at the church. Now our 
reason or problem is romance-motivated 
and has a place in a Western love book. 
Back in 1945 I wrote a story for Harry 
Widmer, editor of Rangeland Romances, 
about a gal who sees an ad in an Eastern 
paper saying that a printer is wanted in 
Blue Eagle, Indian Territory. She knows the 
business, having worked with her news- 
paperman father before his death, and she 
needs a job. So she answers the ad, 
giving her true but misleading name of 
Lane Winters, and gets the position. When 
she arrives in Blue Eagle and the news- 
paperman sees that he has hired a female 
printer, he is furious and the story is under 
way. It was a good yarn, with plenty of 





action and some spicy love interest. But 
Widmer rejected it because it was a good 
girl adventure story—just what he hadn’t 
ordered. My agent promptly sold the story 
to Mammoth Western, a straight Western 
book. 

Western romances, like all good pulp 
stories, are tightly plotted. What do we 
mean by that? 

A plot is not just a mechanical structure 
on which to build a story. It is a measuring 
rod you can apply to the finished product 
to see if you have a well-balanced story. If 
you are too plot conscious while writing, 
your yarn will sound mechanical and con- 
trived. Thomas Uzzell, teacher and critic, 
defines a plot as “A series of events, gen- 
erally climactic, each of which affects, and 
is affected by, the characters involved.” And 
Foster-Harris says the same thing; he de- 
fines a plot as an insoluble problem, altered 
by introducing complications which put the 
hero on the spot so he is compelled to make 
a decision between right and wrong, good 
or evil, etc.; this decision calls for a sacrifice 
and provides opportunity for the hero to 






























fight out or work out a solution to the origi- 
nal problem. Take that pattern and apply 
it to any well-plotted story and you'll see 
that it fits. 

In my story, “Darling of Double-Cross 
Range” (Rangeland Love Stories, Oct., 
1951), the heroine, Lyndal Garson, finds 
that her sweetheart, Lance, has lost his head 
over the prospect of quick riches from an 
oil strike on his ranch. Also, he is losing his 
heart to blond Dolly, the supposed daughter 
of the Eastern promoter who has come out 
to show the ranchers how to get rich. To 
make matters worse for her, I have Lyndal 
quarrel with Lance; he stubbornly invests 
money in the oil company she is convinced 
is a swindle; he gives her up for Dolly, 
and Lyndal tries to find solace in the atten- 
tions of a sadistic guy named Tru Hays, 
who has a team of black mules as mean as 
he is; Lyndal discovers proof that Lance is 
being played for a sucker but can’t make 
him believe it. 

A decision is called for, so when Lyndal 
gets a hunch that blond Dolly is taking a 
powder with Lance’s money, she practically 
steals the dangerous black mules, holds up 
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“Little old me on a book jacket — could you really?” 








the stage coach in which Dolly is escaping, 
and appropriates all the luggage in order 
to get Dolly’s bag. Since this is a novelette, 
Lyndal’s troubles aren’t over. The money 
isn’t in Dolly’s valise; our heroine has made 
herself an outlaw for nothing. One of the 
black mules goes lame and Lyndal is left 
waiting for the sheriff’s possee to pick her 
up. Lance, however, comes to her defense, 
and she learns that he still cares for her. 
Victory number one. 

Lyndal gets another hunch when she re- 
members how unstylishly large Dolly’s 
bustle is. She escapes from the sheriff and 
heads for the hotel room where Dolly is 
waiting for the stage. She forcibly disrobes 
the swindler’s partner and finds that the 
bustle is made up of greenbacks. Now her 
ultimate reward comes in the solution to 
her original problem: Lance has learned his 
lesson and hereafter will be content to raise 
Herefords—and a family. The problem will 
vary and the background and characters 
will differ, but your story should measure 
up to the basic plot skeleton. 

Be sure your characters, background and 
dialogue are typical of the period in which 
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the story is laid. In period stories, authen- 
ticity is often sacrificed for color. The 
movies usually dress a girl of the Old West 
in modern “trappins” and have her ride 
her horse man-style. In a dateless story, you 
can get away with this. But if you specify 
a particular period, such as the Civil War 
or a definite frontier period, you should do 
research and picture your characters as they 
really dressed and acted and spoke. Some 
license is allowed the writer, of course. 

Since writer’s license is apt to crop up in 
fiction, don’t get your facts about the Old 
West from other fiction writers. Turn to 
history and biography for research material. 
Read reminiscences of pioneers who lived 
adventures around which stories can be 
built. The library, the state historical so- 
ciety, old newspapers, old pictures, regional 
non-fiction books—all give the writer details 
of daily life in past periods and story ideas. 
Several years ago, when I was writing noth- 
ing but Western stories — romances and 
action yarns—I spent a summer in Colorado 
and came across a paper-bound volume of 
early settlers’ reminiscences. After several 
summers in the region, a lot of factual read- 
ing, and a study of the state’s topography, I 
was able to get a dozen stories out of that 
little book. Last summer I used my knowl- 
edge of pioneer life in Texas and the In- 
dian Territory to do a serious novel, 
Reluctant Angel, which William Morrow 
and Co. published this past spring. I’m 
now working on a second book with a period 
setting. 

Let your gal tackle her problem fear- 
lessly. Western love pulp heroines are young 
and have plenty of guts and gumption. 
When they see a man they want they go 
after him, but they stay ladies of virtue, 
even if tempted almost beyond endurance. 
No married heroines are allowed, no di- 
vorces, no illicit love affairs, nothing risque. 

In spite of these tabus, you have to in- 
ject a large dose of sex into a Western 
love story. Although Fanny Ellsworth 
doesn’t want too many clinches, Jean Wil- 
liams of Popular likes heavy sex in strategic 
spots. As a general rule, every Western love 
story should contain several more-than- 
warm love scenes. The gal should get kissed 
several times—really kissed, not just pecked 






at. Never write these love scenes objec- 
tively. The reader doesn’t want to see Nellie 
getting kissed. He wants to feel it. That’s 
why he’s reading the story. As Harry Wid- 
mer once wrote me: “A kiss is the ultimate 
of sex our censors will permit us. So we like 
to give our readers as much of a thrill as 
we can within the limits of plausibility and 
the Post Office Department.” Kisses must 
say a lot without saying too much. In 
“Darling of Double-Cross Range,” Lynda! 
is being kissed by Tru Hays, the man she 
tries to love: 

There was nothing of tenderness in 
his kiss, no wild stirring of ecstasy. It 
was rough as Tru himself and it swept 
Lyndal off her feet. All her hunger for 
love rose like a consuming force in her 
and she found herself responding in a 
way she had never meant to do. 

Tru’s arms tightened and his lips 
pressed closer. And suddenly revulsion 
was a black flood sweeping over 
Lyndal, smothering her. This wasn’t 
love, she knew in a blinding flash of 
understanding. She struggled for free- 
dom but her struggles only delighted 
Hays. Lyndal thought she must know 
how the black mules felt when his 
strong hands were on the reins—as 
though they must fight free of some 
strange power that would enslave them. 
But fighting Tru was as futile as pitting 
her puny strength against a stone wall. 


Then a little later in the story we have this 
scene: 

“So you want to know why I wanted 
to kiss Tru Hays? Ill tell you why, 
Lance Burnett! Because I wanted to 
see how it felt to be kissed by a man 
who loved me—by a man with some 
feeling, who wouldn’t be thinking of 
how rich he could get while he was 
doing it! You haven’t it in you to kiss 
a girl like that!” 

She was close enough to him to feel 





Ennen Reaves Hall has sold 200 short 
stories and novelettes in four writing fields, 
plus one novel. She’s now working on a 
second novel. Four times a grandmother, 
she still hasn’t found time to get old. 
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the jerk of his body, as though a knife 
had struck deep. Then his hands closed 
on her arms with such force she 
thought the bones would be crushed 
and he pulled her hard against him. 
“So you craved a kiss and you thought 
you had to go to Tru Hays for it? You 
were mighty wrong, Lyndy.” 

His lips were flame against hers, 
then. A flame that was consuming the 
very bones of Lyndal’s body, leaving 
her trembling and helpless and afraid. 


More men than women are writing for 
the Western romance books, despite the 
fact that we instinctively think of romance 
as a woman’s field. It too often takes a 
man, like Art Lawson, Ben T. Young, Bill 
Severn, Joseph Chadwick, Robert Turner, 
to write the vigorous-type stories Western 
editors want. Or perhaps men aren’t as lazy 
about doing research. Few men would have 
made the mistakes I’ve seen in stories 
women writers have sent me for criticism. 
One gal had her heroine “join” a rodeo to 
learn how to ride. Another had her girl 
teamster, a colorful character, speak of the 
“hazards of the trail,” and still a third had 
an 1890 heroine take a sleeping pill and 
talk about “mess” when she meant “grub.” 
Given a basic love problem, the Western 
romance needs conflict and this can best be 
supplied through vigorous physical action, 
a specialty of the men pulpsters. 

Leo Margulies, long-time editorial direc- 
tor of the Thrilling Group, once said: “The 
curse of the Western story is the laziness 
of its writers—their failure to find fresh 
slants in an absolutely unlimited field.” The 
fiction writer must train himself to recog- 
nize story ideas and to find fresh slants on 
shopworn themes. Here’s a story I lifted 
from a little book called Tulsa, by Angie 
Debo, Oklahoma historian. 


In the early days a minister’s wife helped 
avert trouble when an Indian, who went to 
sleep during the church services, dropped 
his gun. As it went off, the trigger-happy 
men in the congregation jumped up with 
drawn guns. The woman walked calmly 
down the aisle, holding up her full skirt, and 
demanded that all guns be dropped into it. 


I had to make my girl single, of course. 
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I had her visit the frontier town and fall in 
love with the young preacher. To build up 
the atmosphere of strain in the church, I 
had the Indian drunk. He’s been riding 
around before church with four empty 
coffins in a wagon, threatening to fill them 
with the four men he hates most. Every 
man in town, including the town marshal 
and the preacher, is afraid he is one of the 
four. The girl is afraid, too, but she saves 
the situation and gives her preacher friend 
the courage he needs to ask her to stay and 
marry him. That story got me a spot in 
Ranch Romances (April, 1950) after a 
personal note of rejection from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Again, I found a single sentence in a his- 
tory book which suggested a story to me. It 
said that plans for incorporating a frontier 
town failed when it became known on the 
eve of election day that a group of citizens 
advocating the plan meant to sell lots they 
had obtained by fraud from the Indians at 
exorbitant prices. No heart problem there, 
but I hatched up one. My heroine, a school 
teacher in the frontier town, is in love with 
the land grabber who is agitating incorpora- 
tion. Another man falls in love with her 
and unmasks the villain, and she is forced 
to save his life at the risk of her own, also 
saving the townspeople from the land grab- 
bers. That story was published in Ranch 
Romances as “Promise In Tulsytown.” 


Old turkeys can sometimes be given new 
feathers. One of my stories in Rangeland 
Romances (“Bargain Brides Don’t Cry,” 
Jan., 1950) illustrates this fact. While va- 
cationing in Colorado, I read in the local 
paper about a woman who had just died at 
the age of 90. The newspaper account said 
that when she came to Colorado as a bride 
a Ute chief had offered her husband 20 
horses for her. This is definitely a twice-told 
tale of pioneer days; in Indian Territory 
history it is told about Captain Marcy's 
bride and countless others. Yet I used that 
story, adding a new twist to put it over. 


I had my heroine come to Colorado Ter- 
ritory in the wagon train of her money- 
grabbing uncle, who frankly states that he'll 
sell her to the first woman-hungry man 


(Continued on page 75) 
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THERE HAVE BEEN some changes on the 
Chicago publishing scene since last year’s 
market letter rattled out of this Underwood 
—nothing atomic, you understand, but 
changes nonetheless. For one thing, Ziff- 
Davis has pulled all its Chicago magazines 
—Amazing Stories, Fantastic Adventures, 
Modern Bride, Popular Photography, Fly- 
ing, and Radio and Television News—out 
by the roots and transplanted them to 366 
Madison Avenue, New York. Mammoth 
Western, of course, has been suspended. 


The Midwestern Writers Conference, rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding organiza- 
tions of its kind, has quietly closed the doors 
to its office in the Fine Arts Building. Alice 
Manning Dickey finally stopped arguing 
with her doctor and relinquished the helm 
of the conference. There is a rumor, how- 
ever, that the conference may be taken 
over by one of Chicago’s institutes of learn- 
ing, with Mrs. Dickey acting as advisor. 

Last year’s market letter started off with 
this advice from editors: “Read the maga- 
zines before submitting.” The admonition 
still stands. It’s hard to understand why new 
writers insist upon submitting stories to 
magazines they have never seen. Bags of 
short stories come in weekly to books which 
never in their history used a fictional piece. 
The only people who can benefit from this 
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By Leonard Finley Hilts 


situation are the paper manufacturers. The 
author loses money and the editor loses 
time. So, check several issues of a maga- 
zine before submitting to it. 

It would be impossible to list in a letter 
like this all the publications edited in the 
Chicago area; there are some 700 of them. 
What we can do is vary the markets we list 
each year, post you on changes, and try to 
skim off the best-paying markets for free 
lancers. 

Extension Magazine, with Eileen O’Hayer 
as editor, is still rated as one of the top 
general magazines around here. Although 
called “The National Catholic Monthly,” 
Extension buys good fiction of a wide gen- 
eral appeal. Stories of mystery, adventure, 
love and sports are used. There is one taboo 
—a story must not violate Catholic doc- 
trine. A story, for example, which con- 
dones divorce just wouldn’t fit. Even the 
articles appearing here are not necessarily 
religious; any subject which would interest 
a family group is a possibility. Short story 
lengths are 2000 to 5000 words, with short- 
shorts running 1000 to 1500. The same 
lengths apply to articles. Rates are very 
good. Reports are sometimes quick and 
sometimes slow, but once a story is accepted, 
the check is mailed immediately. The ad- 
dress is 1307 S. Wabash Avenue. 
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Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, is still growing, 
with Emil Jungell as the new editor. The 
fiction in this market runs under 2000 
words, and at present they are interested 
especially in light love stories. Articles here 
cover all phases of home and family life. 
The length on articles runs from 500 to 1500 
words. Pay is modest, but on acceptance. 

Here’s How, the magazine of money- 
making ideas, which was just getting under 
way when we last reported, is now a veteran 
of one year on the newsstands. The title 
gives a clear indication of the purpose of 
the magazine: to show readers how to 
make money. It’s in the market for articles 
on money-making ideas, 1000 to 1500 words 
in length, clearly written and eminently 
practical. They'll take them with or without 
photos, but want rough sketches and ex- 
planatory diagrams whenever necessary. The 
pay is good, at 3c a word and up, with pay- 
ment made 10 days after acceptance. Here’s 
How will buy filler material with a profit 
motif; they’ll also buy captioned photos at 
$5 per, and captioned cartoons at $10 per. 
Raymond Brandell is the publisher and the 
address is 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26. 

The Kiwanis Magazine is another top 
general market. Felix Streyckmans is the 
managing editor, and the address is 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue. Articles here should run 
up to 1500 words, and photos are wanted 
to illustrate material. Some picture stories 
are used if they pertain to community prob- 
lems or handicapped children. Generally 
speaking, national affairs and community 
upbuilding are the topics covered. The 
magazine has a crusading flavor, and the 
editor makes a courageous and sincere effort 
to encourage changes for the better and to 
expose bad situations in the community— 
for instance, in Peggy Kreig’s recent series 
on narcotics, showing painstaking research 
and a fresh approach to a serious problem. 
Rates here are very good, running 3c to 5c 
a word, on acceptance. 

The Rotarian is another slick paper gen- 
eral magazine published in Chicago. Paul 
Teetor, the editor, is proud of a large circu- 
lation throughout an international organiza- 
tion. He is interested in articles slanted at 
business and professional men. Good clear 


American Family Magazine, at 53 W. 





thinking and tight writing are a must. The 
choice of topics is wide, covering social and 
economic problems, humor, community de- 
velopment, travel, etc. Articles average 1800 
to 2000 words and rates are favorable 
and on acceptance. The address is 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 

The Grafic Section of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune, rated high among Chicago's 
general magazines, is a very limited market 
for free lancers at all times because so 
much of the material is written by the 
Tribune staff. Short, woman’s interest fea- 
tures (1,000 words) and photo features 
(sequence of 5 or 6 shots telling human in- 
terest story) are best bets. The address is 
435 N. Michigan Avenue. 

Modern Man, a newcomer to the busi- 
ness, with the first issue hitting the streets 
dated July, 1951, is a monthly. The editor 
is Curtis Fuller (long known as the boss at 
Flying) and the address is 542 N. Dearborn 
Parkway, Chicago 10. The magazine retails 
for 50c a copy and is a market that will 
bear watching. Issue No. 1 carried articles 
on sport cars, gun collections, a pipe carver, 
mountain climbing, and Dana Andrew’s 
boat. We noted a strong emphasis on 
sophisticated sex. No fiction or verse will 
be used, and the editar’s policy is to handle 
stories pictorially. The emphasis will be on 
sports, guns, cars, adventure, and “man’s 
activities.” Query here. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at 3c a word minimum, with $5 
and up for photographs. 

Two magazines which are both general 
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and specialized markets are Chicago’s top 
Negro publications, Ebony and Negro Di- 
gest, both at 1820 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16. Ebony, edited by John H. 
Johnson, wants articles on almost any 
topic involving Negroes. Payment is on 
acceptance at $25 per article, with $6 for 
photos. Negro Digest is edited by Era Belle 
Thompson and features human interest and 
success stories about Negroes. The articles 
run 1000 to 1500 words, while fiction in 
this magazine averages 2000 to 2500 words. 
Payment is $25 per story, on acceptance. 
Both of these magazines have their own 
slant and should be carefully studied. 

Only two of the religious magazines 
around town are worth considering; the 
rest pay rates which are impossibly low. 
The Marian is a Catholic magazine using a 
wholesome general type of article and short 
story. The fiction here runs around 1500 
words, sometimes going to 2000, and is 
definitely modern in its slant. The articles 
run shorter, to 1200 words, and the editor, 
the Rev. Peter Cinikas, likes pictures with 
his non-fiction. The address is 2334 S. 
Oakley Ave., and a prompt report is 
promised. 

Christian Life, at 434 S. Wabash Ave., is 
edited by Robert Walker. The emphasis 
here, in both articles and short stories, is 
strongly Evangelical Christian. At present 
articles of a biographical, adventure, devo- 
tional, or missionary nature are needed. 
Fiction used includes short stories of 3000 
words; short-shorts of 1200 to 1500 words; 
and three or four-part serials. Payment 
averages 1c a word and up, on publica- 
tion, for both fiction and articles, with a 
$25 bonus bi-monthly for the best story. 

By now Fate is thoroughly established. As 
far as I know, it’s the only magazine of 
its kind, a sort of True of the science-fiction 
field. Ray Palmer, ex-editor of Amazing 
Stories, pioneered the book, and the articles 
carried are true and backed by facts. An 
affidavit is sometimes required of an author 
before a story is purchased. Better read this 
magazine before even thinking about writ- 
ing for it—the slant here is very different. 
The top length is 3000 words, and pay runs 
ic a word and up. The address is 1144 Ash- 
land Avenue, Evanston, III. 

At the same address, another of Palmer’s 





growing babies, Other Worlds, is published. 
This is a science-fiction market which uses 
stories up to 65,000 words in length. Accent 
is on good plotting and strong character- 
ization. Pays tc a word and up, on accept- 
ance, 

Today's Health, published by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association at 535 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 10, is edited by Dr. W. 
W. Bauer. By general definition, the ar- 
ticles here deal with all aspects of personal, 
public, and school health. To be more 
specific, the slant is definitely toward peo- 
ple who are well and intend to stay well; 
articles should cover their general health 
interests. The magazine deals with the 
health of all ages from infancy on. Reader 
age is from high school to elderly. Today’s 
Health would like a small amount of ma- 
terial for the aged on keeping well and 
lively, also articles for ages from 6 or 8 to 
40 or 45, especially for ages from 12 to 35. 
The magazine could use some material on 
teen-agers if it were sensibly written to in- 
terest them. Pay is 2c to 5c, occasionally 
10c a word; $90 for photo stories; $125 
for cover color. 

Trailways Magazine, published by the 
Natienal Trailways Bus System, 135 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3, is being discontinued. 

Chicago carries off national honors in 
the science and mechanics magazine 
field since it is the home of the best. 
Popular Mechanics is the giant of the class, 
and has a big building of its own at 200 
E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. Roderick Grant, 
managing editor, uses articles of 1500 
words—new and practical material in the 
fields of mechanics, science, inventions, and 
discovery—for the front section of the 
book. It is difficult to define limitations on 
the copy which goes into this section, so 
broad are the editor’s ideas. Toward the 
back of the book is the workshop section, 
loaded with how-to-do-it articles, backed 
up with drawings and photos. Articles for 
this section should be addressed to the 
Technical Editor. The rate of pay in this 
market is high, up to 10c a word for good 
material by regular contributors. And the 
editors are always in need of good fillers, 
up to 250 words. On these, too, the market 

(Continued on page 80) 
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To the top? You'll want to read 


Article Writer, 


this top-notcher’s predictions for the future of the article business. 


NoT LONG aco, at a monthly dinner meet- 
ing of the Society of Magazine Writers, I 
realized how far the article business has 
moved. Someone had brought Nanette 
Kutner as a prospective member and there 
was a lot of talk about her fabulous prices. 
There was the $5,000 article and the $7,000 
article. Both admittedly were special jobs, 
capitalizing on prominent personalities— 
Helen Hayes and Mamie Eisenhower— 
and the average writer isn’t likely to run 
into such pieces, but still those prices were 
paid for what used to be called “just an 
article” in the years before World War II. 

Nineteen forty was an ideal year to be- 
gin free lancing articles. A lot of free lanc- 
ers were coming into the field just then. 
Maurice Zolotow was beginning his long 
string of Post pieces; Ernest Lehman and 
Dave Brown, now of Cosmopolitan, were 


starting to do Broad- 


way pieces for the 
f 


slicks; Jack Pollack, 
business manager of a 
minor publication, was 
going into the busi- 
| ness; and Eleanor 
| Harris had just come 





East from Hollywood to find out what the 
magazine racket was like. The shift in em- 
phasis from fiction to non-fiction in the 
slicks was getting under way. 

You would never have known it from my 
sales in the first six months of that year. 
I sold two pieces: one to the New York 
Times Magazine and the other to the 
Saturday Review of Literature, a lead piece 
for which I got $50. My total income from 
writing was $125. My second six months 
began auspiciously with a sale to Coronet, 
thanks to Barbara Brandt, then an editor 
there and now an agent. Esquire, This 
Week, Liberty and Reader's Digest fol- 
lowed and the next year, 1941, I was sud- 
denly a Man with Money in the Bank. I 
made about $7,000 that year, a consider- 
able sum for a free lancer at a time when 
$500 was about the highest price you could 
get from a slick, with the exception of 
Reader's Digest, which was paying four 
figures even then. Mostly, it was a matter 
of quantity. I wrote and sold a lot of arti- 
cles. It was a good life, yet it had an 
ephemeral quality to it. I kept telling my- 
self that sooner or later the magazines 
would get fed up with articles or with me. 
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where are you going? 


By Murray Teigh Bloom 


When I entered the Army in November, 
1942, I was certain that when I got out 
there wouldn’t be any worthwhile free 
lance non-fiction market left. In 1946, 
after a brief misadventure in publishing, 
I went back to free lancing and the very 
first piece I did, for Coronet, brought me 
four times what I had received for a 
Coronet piece before the war. I was con- 
vinced. Article free lancing was better 
than ever. 

Prices were up—much higher than they 
had been pre-war—more than double in 
most cases because the magazines now 
knew that there were more readers for arti- 
cles than for fiction. Hollywood was buying 
“just articles” and making them into films; 
St. Clair McKelway’s New Yorker piece on 
the eccentric, small-scale counterfeiter be- 
came Mr. 880 and Joel Sayre’s New Yorker 
account of the man who jumped from a 
New York hotel was made into Fourteen 
Hours. When I helped found the Society 
of Magazine Writers in 1948—along with 
Jack Pollack and Phil Gustafson — there 
were three and four times the number of 
men and women making a living out of the 
business than there had been before the 
war. The years since the end of World 
War II probably will go down in the books 
as the Golden Age of article free lancing. 
If you were writing articles for top slicks 
in this period and you didn’t make big 
money, you were in the wrong business. 

Not long ago I sat down with some 
fellow “‘guessperts” to work up a rough in- 
come schedule for the free lance article 
business as it is today. We came up with 
these figures: in 1950 

4 or 5 article writers made between 

$17,000 and $30,000 

10 or 12 made between $8,000 and 

$17,000 

20 to 25 made between $4,000 and 

$8,000 


and an indeterminate number, maybe 100, 
made between $1,000 and $4,000 free lanc- 
ing and had regular jobs besides, usually 
in publicity or public relations work. None 
of these figures are guaranteed; at best, you 
might call them informed guesses. Most 
writers are cagey about their prices. If 
you’re getting $1,500 an article from a 
magazine and another writer is getting 
$1,000 from the same book, you’d best keep 
the discrepancy to yourself. 

Among top article free lancers you no 
longer look for the old common denomi- 
nator: the willingness to live uncertainly. 
The average slick non-fiction writer cul- 
tivates between four and 10 markets. When 
there’s a lull or when inventories are filled 
without his assistance he can and usually 
does look in on secondary markets to which 
he has ready access because of the valuable 
by-line he has built up in the primary 
markets. He may or may not have an agent. 
There is, I believe, a slight tendency away 
from agents among the top-notchers in the 
article field. Article writers who do retain 
agents need them as much for psychological 
support as for commercial reasons. 

Few of the boys envy staff writers. Most 
slick staffers average between $12,000 and 
$18,000 a year with the concentration 
nearer the lower figure. And being a staffer 





MTB says of himself: “I’m 35, hair thin- 
ning out, wear glasses. I look like a million 
other guys. I’ve sold about every American 
slick—Collier’s, Reader’s Digest, Cosmopol- 
itan, the Companion, etc. I’m married, 
have a daughter, and live in Great Neck, 
N.Y., near Oscar Schisgal, Mort Weisinger, 
and Lester Velie of Collier’s. Quite a little 


colony.” 
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isn’t the best way to keep your nerves in 
shape. Magazines with staff stables have 
periodic shake-ups which are guaranteed 
ulcer producers. A writer who becomes 
identified with one magazine finds it hard 
to adapt to the wider market once he’s 
out of the staff job. 

The problem of editor relationships is 
affected sometimes by the new-found pros- 
perity among the article free lancers. In 
many cases the article editor who deals 
with the writer is making considerably less 
than the writer and the relationship under- 
goes subtle strains and stresses because of 
that reversal of economic roles. This situ- 
ation exists not because the writers are 
earning over their heads, but because sala- 
ries for all but the top editors of the na- 
tion’s leading slicks are ridiculously low. It’s 
a rare fiction or article editor who makes 
five figures a year. 

In spite of the attractive earnings many 
free lancers average, there are constant 
shifts out of free lancing to the “security” 
of steady jobs in public relations or on pub- 
lications. For every man or woman who 
has come into free lancing in the past three 
years, I can think of at least two full-time 
free lancers who have taken other jobs and 
do their magazine pieces on weekends. Once 
you are committed to a mortgage, a car, 
a maid and private schools for the kids you 
get nervous thinking, “All this dough has 
to come out of words I haven’t written on 
sheets I haven’t mailed to editors who 
haven’t said they want the articles I 
haven’t thought of yet.” You get that run- 
on thought at 3 a. m. often enough and 
first thing you know you find yourself a 
regular job. 


What lies ahead for the top-slick free 
lancer? Are prices and markets going to 
hold up? Is the interest in non-fiction go- 
ing to continue? We can proceed on the 
basic assumption that the article is here to 
stay. The consistent correlations between 
higher IQ’s and a preference for non-fic- 
tion, the secure place that good non-fiction 
has found for itself in every major slick, the 
increasing concern of many magazines with 
reader and public service pieces—all these 
are insurance policies for the article writer. 
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The world is too much with us for maga- 
zines ever to withdraw into a snug little 
cocoon of slick fiction. 

The very growth of the article market 
has made markets for article writers else- 
where. For example, there are at least six 
large public relations firms and advertising 
agencies that have one person in charge of 
writing or getting others to write articles 
about the firm’s accounts. Who’s a more 
natural choice for the job than an article 
writer? Pat Lochridge, who used to write 
for Collier's and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, now works for Carl Byoir, while 
Paul Green is with Hill & Knowlton, an- 
other prominent PR firm. And Tom Ma- 
honey is the magazine man at Young & 
Rubicam. 

An increasing number of ex-free lancers 
occupy prominent editorial posts. There’s 
Jerry Mason at Argosy, Dave Brown at 
Cosmopolitan, Adie Suesdorf at Saga and 
Sidney Carroll at Hillman Publications. 
These are definite plus items to be entered 
on the black side of the ledger. What’s on 
the other side? 

In the past two years every major slick, 
with a few exceptions, has lost news- 
stand circulation, which is the circulation 
really counted by the media men of the ad 
agencies. They know that subscription cir- 
culation can always be obtained if the pub- 
lisher is willing to pay the price exacted by 
subscription sales agencies. For a time pub- 
lishers thought the drop was due to that 
handy whipping boy, TV. Wiser editors 
and publishers are pretty sure that TV isn’t 
the villain. They just don’t know why they 
are losing newsstand readers; except that 
the readers want something they’re not get- 
ting. 

There are a few, very few, magazines 
whose problem isn’t circulation but adver- 
tising. Redbook, for example, under the 
editorial direction of Wade Nichols, has 
been one of the few magazines to gain con- 
sistently at the newsstand in the past year. 
His editorial policy of gearing the maga- 
zine for young marrieds has been success- 
ful in terms of circulation, but the adver- 
tisers have been slow to take notice. An- 
other magazine with the same problem is 
(Continued on page 70) 
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STEW ON THE STOVE 


250,000 words a year and meals for 6 people! 


By Owenita Sanderlin 


IN THE PAST DECADE I have had four babies 
and over 1,000 manuscripts, but it wasn’t 
until the third baby was three weeks old, 
the others, two and four years, and the last 
of a long line of itinerant girls walked out 
on me that I admitted to myself conditions 
were not likely to improve. If I were going 
to write, I would just have to be a house- 
wife-writer. 

Now I do all my own housework and 
write over a quarter of a million words a 
year—five regular monthly columns, stories, 
articles, plays and verse. In the past four 
months I’ve written 47 articles and stories 
(90,000 words), spent two weeks in Wash- 
ington, D. C., taken the kids to the beach, 
and entered several tennis tournaments. 

There must be hundreds of housewife- 
writers like me, although we never seem to 
live in the same neighborhood. My best 
friend, whom I’ve never met except through 
the mail, is Lynn Alexander, a Texas house- 
wife with a small daughter who averages 
about 100 sales a year, mostly in the Cath- 
olic family magazines. Clarice Cox, alias 
Mary Alice Brown, is a fellow Baby Talk 
contributor who lives in Montana, sells to 
home service magazines like The American 
Home, and has three sons. Nacella Young, 
who sells to Woman’s Day, Charm, and 
other magazines, is raising three boys in a 
five-room I!linois farmhouse without plumb- 
ing or central heating. She says: “There’s 
something cozy about a cookstove and my 
husband is wonderful about carrying water 
—but it would be heavenly to have a bath- 


tub.” Dolores Green, Washington, D. C., 
edited a magazine and sold stories and arti- 
cles as long as her mother could help her 
cook for her 12 children. Since her mother 
died, she has had to “take a vacation from 
writing”—there ave limits. But these exam- 
ples and others I could mention point up 
the fact that a full-time housewife can get 
a lot of writing done. 

My first suggestion to you housewives 
who can’t find time to write is that you 
make writers out of your husbands. If you 
can interest your husband in writing, he 
will wash dishes, wax floors, take charge of 
the kids so that you can write, provided you 
do the same for him another day. You say: 
“Nice trick, if you can pull it! My husband 
can’t even write a letter to his mother.” 

Neither could mine—I still do that for 
him. What’s more, he was a medieval 
scholar with little interest in contemporary 
writing. Nothing but extreme academic 
poverty and another baby would have in- 
duced him to turn out a juvenile verse 
called “Hearts for Breakfast,” his first sale. 
After he got that check from Little Folks, 
he was sold on writing. Now he, too, writes 
a quarter of a million words a year as a 
sideline to his teaching profession. We could 
use a full-time secretary, but I do the mar- 
keting, both literary and grocery, while he 
does the typing, and we talk about ideas 
over the dishes—which he wipes. 

I did everything I could to forward my 
husband’s career. When I began selling 
articles to Baby Talk and Parents’ I noted 
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that fathers’ personal experience articles 
were in demand because they were rare. So 
I suggested that George give the newest 
baby a bath and write up the experience in 
simple, possibly humorous, form. The result 
was a riot, both in the bathroom and in 
print. Twenty bucks for Daddy! Your hus- 
band doesn’t have to be a good speller, and 
you can fix up his sentence structure; it’s his 
ideas and the fresh masculine point of view 
that will sell a domestic article by a man. If 
you can’t persuade him to write anything, 
then ghostwrite under his name or make it 
a collaboration: “By John and Mary Can- 
field.” 

Your husband can do something, and do 
it well. Find out what trade journals are 
connected with his trade and outline articles 
built around his experiences and ideas that 
he could write for these magazines. Or, 
again, use the collaboration method. 

What’s your husband’s hobby? If he has 
a workshop in the cellar, there may be an 
article in the pieces of woodwork he turns 
out, particularly if you supply him with a 
few suggestions, like wooden ornaments for 
your Christmas trees. If he likes photogra- 
phy, the minor markets are a good place 
for photo-poem, photo-article, or even pho- 
to-story combinations. Photography is a fine 
hobby for a writer's husband. If yours 
doesn’t have a hobby, consider buying him 
a good camera. 

Once your husband is interested in writ- 
ing, your problem will be to keep him from 
doing all the writing while you keep the 
kids quiet. Insist on sharing the spare time: 
so many hours for him, the same number 
for you. Following this principle, my hus- 
band and I were only a few dollars apart 
in total sales after five years of writing. 

It is quite possible for you to succeed as 
a writer even if you can’t convert your hus- 
band into one. You can make the time to 
write. Find at least one idea in your own 
home each day, write it up, preferably in 
brief form, and send it out. It could be a 
recipe, household hint, or a bright saying of 
one of your children. Ladies’ Home Journal 
took seven of my children’s sayings at an 
average rate of 38 cents a word. If you 
collect any of these items, be sure to collect 
the names of markets which buy them. 
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Borrow or buy copies of different publi- 
cations, newsstand magazines, religious pub- 
lications, house organs, grocery store mags, 
and newspapers. Go through them, noting 
especially the woman’s pages in the news- 
papers, and clip out all the departments 
which ask for readers’ contributions—for 
instance, letters, problems or answers to 
problems, child care or housekeeping tips, 
recipes, bright sayings—especially when 
payment is mentioned. 

The confession magazines have depart- 
ments which ask housewife-readers for 
everyday, common-sense suggestions on 
family problems, for accounts of how their 





























husbands proposed and of their happiest 
moments. Parents’ Magazine wants tips on 
how parents solved childhood or teen-age 
problems. Reader’s Digest is a fine market 
for fillers that housewives can write, includ- 
ing bright sayings. The mechanics magazines 
and departments like “Why Don’t They?” 
in American Magazine take brief items on 
useful gadgets you either have or would 
like to have around your house. And the 
women’s service magazines are good mar- 
kets, with new ones like Everywoman’s and 
Better Living joining old successes like 
Woman's Day, Family Circle and American 
Family. In recent months I have sold 
Everywoman’s two articles suggested by our 
family life: one on the condition of our 
parlor, telling mothers to give up the strug- 
gle and let the children take over, and the 
other, called “They All Fall Down,” about 
the tumbles my children have taken with- 
out fatalities. Be sure to look for specific 
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angles instead of trying to write articles on 
family life in general. For instance, if your 
baby cries all day, find out why. One of my 
first domestic articles was “Ten Ways to 
Stop a Baby From Crying”—reported from 
the battlefield. 

If you can make rhymes, the daily do- 
mestic grind is subject matter for reams of 
them. You say something every other wom- 
an will recognize as “How true!”—only you 
say it in rhyme. Keep such verses short; 
four lines is a best seller. Have a punch at 
the end and a clever title. Here are two 
of my domestic rhymes that sold to the 
Satevepost: 

Lightning Bug Quota 
Mothers lack imaginations 
Canning beans and such like rations 
While the children, bearing jars, 
Go out by night preserving stars. 
Matter of Taste 

Apple blossoms have a smell, 

Are picturesque, but so pastel! 

I like my orchards in July, 

All dotted with green-apple pie. 


(Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 1945 by The Curtis 
Publishing Company.) 


The more ideas you pick up around the 
house, the more spare time you'll need to 
get them in shape for publication. As the 
years pass, I keep evolving new ways of sav- 
ing time for the housewife and handing it 
on to the writer. Today, if I were starting 
to write, I'd buy an automatic washing ma- 
chine with my first checks. That machine 
would have saved me three solid mornings 
a week for seven years. My fourth baby 
finally convinced me that I had to have 
such help. 

Next to the washer, my favorite time- 
saver is my plastic-topped table; I never 
use tablecloths anymore. I don’t have an 
ironer yet, but whenever I buy clothes for 
myself or my family, or curtains or bed- 
spreads for the house, I choose, if possible, 
a fabric that doesn’t need ironing, for in- 
stance, two-tone ecru and wine, or blue and 
wine heavy-net panel curtains, plastic cur- 
tains, knit jersey suits for the boys, cordu- 
Toys, seersuckers, silk jersey and nylon, 
Sweater and skirt combinations for the girls. 
T once sold an article to Baby Talk on ways 













































of lessening the ironing load. 

I do a minimum of mending, too, using 
such short-cuts as iron-on patches on jeans. 
Socks are my worst headache, but I com- 
bine darning and story-conferences with my 
husband, so no time is lost. Also, I keep a 
notebook handy to jot down the ideas I get 
when I’m doing a mechanical household 
task like the dishes. 

For housecleaning, I’ve tried several sys- 
tems. This one works best: on Saturday 
mornings, I enlist the aid of the whole fam- 
ily and we have a weekly once-over that is 
quite thorough, followed by a family expe- 
dition of some sort—picnic, movies, swim- 
ming, etc. A little dusting up every morn- 
ing, plus a quick chase around the house 
with a broom every day or so, takes only a 
half-hour and keeps the house fairly clean. 
It took me years of haphazard housekeeping 
to learn the most important rule of all: 
strip your house to the essentials. Get rid 
of the kitchen gadgets you use once in a 
while, the objéts d’art in the living room 
that attract dust, the old pills in the medi- 
cine cabinet. Have plenty of toychests, boxes 
and drawers for what would otherwise be 
on the floor. It is much easier to keep un- 
cluttered surfaces clean. Banish sentiment 
and go through your house to see what you 
can throw out or give away. 

As for cooking, you can save time if you 
don’t insist on too much variety in your 
food. Make a notebook of quickly-prepared 
but appetizing meals. I like the following 
menus: 

For breakfast—frozen orange juice, as- 
sorted dry cereals, milk and instant coffee. 
Often each person gets his own breakfast. 
I used to think that my family couldn’t get 
along without me, until I got sick and 
found out that they could. 

For either lunch or supper—I occasion- 
ally dispense with the dishes and the chil- 
dren, too, by putting sandwiches, celery or 
raw carrots, fruit and cookies in bags and 
milk in bottles and letting them picnic 
either at school or in our own yard. 

For dinner—stews and casseroles if I 
want to prepare the meal ahead, get some 
writing done in the morning, then whisk 
dinner on the table when the children come 
in at 12. Or, if I want to prepare the meal 









































at the last minute, I serve frozen sandwich 
steaks or corned beef hash, frozen peas, po- 
tato chips, bananas or canned fruit. Potatoes 
are better than chips, of course, so I try to 
remember to put some in the oven or 
in a pan at 11 o'clock. My children also 
like spaghetti dinners, and creamed dishes 
(eggs, turkey, chicken, tuna fish) on toast— 
with tossed salad and a cake, baked by my 
daughter. My husband fixes a meal occa- 
sionally and his favorite time-savers are 
canned soups. Our meals may not look like 
the “conversation pieces” pictured in the 
magazines, but there’s plenty of conversa- 
tion at table and we do eat the basic seven 
nutrients. 


Convert your children into writing assets 
rather than liabilities. From the moment 
they are born—and even before—they will 
provide you with a constant supply of ideas. 
My specialty is writing about child care. I 
started by selling articles to the baby maga- 
zines—“D Is For Diapers,” “Babies Bal- 
anced Our Budget,” “We Wanted A Boy,” 
etc. Since my youngest is over three years 
old, I don’t have many ideas for this market 
any more, but with more experience in han- 
dling children of all ages, I’ve progressed to 
a market which suits me very well, the 
Catholic family magazines. They use every- 
thing: articles, poetry, quizzes, editorials, 
columns. I do five monthly columns—for 
Crosier Missionary, Our Lady of the Sacred 
Heart, Voice of St. Jude, Saviour’ Call 
and St. Cloud Advocate. Pay in the field 
is a cent a word and up, seldom less, al- 
though there are still a few half-cent mar- 
kets which are easier to hit. 


The writer with a different background 
from mine will find a smaller family market 
in the Protestant and Jewish magazines. 
The Protestant juvenile field, of course, is 
very large. The Protestant Sunday School 
publications use many children’s stories each 
week, and they are another good mothers’ 
specialty. Any housewife-writer who can’t 
sell to the baby magazines or to the religious 
family or juvenile magazines is no writer. 
(See Will Herman’s Juvenile Success Se- 
crets.) If you study these markets, then send 
20 stories and 20 articles the rounds of 20 
magazines, you ought to get some checks. 
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One of the great comforts in being a 
housewife-writer is that you don’t have to 
succeed as a writer. You can have fun beau. 
tifying your home, taking trips with the 
checks, or spending them on the children, 
My Mary and David, at 10 and 8, have al. 
ready published poems in children’s maga. 
zines, our 4-year-old chants poetry though 
he can’t write it, and our daughter Frea be. 
came a professional writer at the age of 11, 
when she had a regular monthly book re. 
view column accepted by Manna, a Cath. 
olic children’s magazine. She gets $2.50 a 
month for the column, review copies from 
publishers, and a lot of fan mail. The other 
day she received a $10 honorarium for an 
article she wrote for Bruce’s Between the 
Lines, a publisher’s house organ. “What's a 
uranium?” she asked, when it was offered. 
“Is it money?” 

She comes by this question honestly. I 
admit I’m interested in making money. But 
if that were all, I wouldn’t love writing as 
I do. I have to feel I’m getting ideas across, 
and they have to be ideas worth putting 
across. Housewives are notorious crusaders! 
My pet idea is the importance of a happy 
family life. When I tell my readers that 
children need plenty of love, my own are 
getting it, even if I have to stop in the mid- 
dle of a sentence to kiss somebody’s bump. 

I’m not the type of strong-minded wom- 
an who gets up at dawn so she can write 
before the children get up; my children 
have to get me up. And I’m usually too 
tired to write after they go to bed at night. 
I just write in the midst of it all—confident 
that the stories and the meals and the chil 
dren will come out all right. 


Good Markets for Writer-Housewives 

Baby Talk, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Ruth Newburn Sedam, editor. 
True experience pieces of 500 to 1000 words 
about baby, baby care, family relations, 
lightly handled but constructive. Age range: 
pre-natal to 2 years. 2c to 3c a word 

Modern Baby, Alford Baby Group, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Dorothy Ash- 
ton, editor. Articles around 750 words of 
interest to new and expectant mothers 
$5 per article. 

My Baby, 53 East 34th St., New York 16. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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market letter 


By Harriet A. Bradfield 


THE CONFESSION field is livening up this 
fall, with a more optimistic note in many 
offices despite increased paper costs. The 
Martin Goodman line-up, which included 
four quarterlies, has stepped all the mag- 
azines up to bi-monthly distribution and 
has added a fifth title, also bi-monthly. 

The new book is My Confession. Mrs. 
Bessie Little, the editor, said it would be 
much like My Romance. The market is 
very open for stories of 2,000 to 8,000 
words, with 5,000 words a good average. 

No special age group is catered to in any 
of the confession magaaines in this group. 
Stories dealing with vital problems of to- 
day, appealing to women of any age, are 
acceptable, though the pre-marriage and 
young marriage stories pull the biggest 
audiences. The editor tries to keep plenty 
of variety and a good balance in each issue. 
The most important point to stress in your 
writing is strong emotional appeal. 

My Romance and Life Romances have 
the same length requirements as My Con- 
fession. I Confess and Actual Romance use 
only novelette lengths of 10,000 to 14,000 
words. Bessie Little shares the editing of 
this confession group with Dan Merrin, and 
all manuscripts are read with the needs of 
the five magazines in mind. There is no 
market for articles, as these are on order. 
Payment for stories is 3 cents a word, on 
acceptance. The address: 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 1. 

Focus, which Goodman formerly pub- 
lished as a large-sized picture magazine, has 
now appeared as a small, illustrated maga- 
zine in Quick size—“mite” size, it has been 
called. Arnold Hano is editing. Focus is a 
monthly, with a print order of 400,000 at 
present. Hano describes the new book as “a 
lively, illustrated Reader’s Digest” type of 









































publication. He hopes to build it up to a 
million circulation and bring it out twice- 
a-month. Meanwhile, the advertising prob- 
lem is unsettled. The magazine sells for 
10 cents, and is published under the name 
of the Leading Magazine Corporation. 

The market at Focus is an open one, but 
the editor asks writers to check with him 
first on ideas and outlines for articles. The 
magazine will run about 25 feature articles 
and 100 pictures in each issue. Text will 
average up to 5,000 words per article, and 
must be accompanied by pictures or indi- 
cate excellent possibilities for illustration. 
The sensational type of material no longer 
fits in here. Payment will be on acceptance, 
at good rates. 

Arnold Hano also edits Lion pocket-size 
books. These are mostly reprint, but he 
uses some originals, chiefly Westerns and 
detectives. The address: 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1. 

Ziff-Davis has moved its Chicage maga- 
zines, Flying, Radio and Television News, 
Modern Bride, and Popular Photography, 
to New York to join the Z-D publications 
already there—Howard Browne’s Amazing 
Stories and Fantastic Adventures. The ad- 
dress for all the magazines is now 366 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Flying is probably thé most prominent 
magazine in its field, and you have to know 
your aviation to sell here. The emphasis is 
on flying itself, not on maintenance or con- 
struction. The top length for articles is 
2500 words, and the editor wants a query 
first. No fiction is used. The first require- 
ment for a piece in this market is that it 
be timely and authoritative. Pay is on ac- 
ceptance, from $75 to $150. Michael Froe- 
lich edits. 

Another Z-D book which rates tops in its 
field is Popular Photography. Articles on 
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all phases of photography go here, cither 
general or technical in nature, but every- 
thing in the magazine is backed up by real 
photographic know-how. Pop Photo is also 
interested in articles on famous personalities 
in the business, with photos showing their 
techniques. Lengths run from 600 to 2000 
words, and articles are lavishly illustrated 
with photos. This is a good market for 
color transparencies for covers and inside 
reproduction. For the amateur with a flair, 
the “Pictures From Our Readers” depart- 
ment offers $5 to $15. The picture section 
uses outstanding photographs, which draw 
from $10 up. Be sure to include technical 
data on how photos were made. Executive 
editor is Bruce Downes. 

Radio and Television News is a very 
technical journal and not for most writers 
(unless you were an electronics expert dur- 
ing your W. W. II hitch). The best bet for 
the average writer is to make friends with 
a ham, a radio engineer, or a television 
technician, and form a combine to split the 
profits. Authoritative articles on the re- 
search, development, and application of 
radio, television, and electronics are wanted, 
in lengths from 500 to 2500 words. The 
rates run from 3c to 5c a word. Oliver 
Read edits. 

Harold Hershey is now editor of a new 
fan magazine, Melodyland. This is a bi- 
monthly published by H-K Publications, 
215 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 3. (H-K stands 
for Joseph J. Hardie and Raymond J. Kelly. 
They also have Harle Publications—cross- 
word puzzle magazines—and the cartoon 
magazines Mirth, Zest, and Smiles, as well 
as some other titles.) 

Melodyland covers any and every phase 
of the world of music in which fans might 
take an interest—the well-known musicians 
of TV, screen, stage, jukebox, carnivals, the 
circus, and dance halls. The second issue 
appeared September 25th at 25 cents. But 
as on any fan magazine, the market is 
highly specialized and limited. 

Report to Writers Magazine is in prepa- 
ration by Frank Kane, who is also pub- 
lisher of the National Liquor Review, at 
342 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17. The first 
issue of this monthly is due November first 





and is reported to contain articles by prom. 
inent writers. The magazine will sell for a 
quarter, use slick paper, contain 32 pages 
for the first issues, and be of an in-between 
size. 


According to the associate editor, Mari. | 
anna McKenzie, several issues ahead have 
been completely scheduled. There will 
probably be some market after the first of 
the year for text pieces of 1,500 to 2,500 
words on various phases of writing. Query 
first. No rates of payment have been set. 
Frank Kane is editor-in-chief. 


Parents’ Institute, Inc., has sold its 
monthly magazine, School and College 
Management. The buyer is the American 
School Publishing Company, which will 
combine it with their magazines, The 
School Executive and School Equipment 
News. This publisher is located at 470 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Galaxy and Galaxy Science-Fiction 
Novels have been put up for sale by their 
publisher, World Editions, 105 West 40th 
Street. This is the separate American 
branch of what is described as one of the 
largest publishing firms in Europe. They 
have also suspended publication of their 
Knit ’N Purl magazine, which has been a 
twice-a-year book. The company has other 
projects in mind, but the present move 
wipes out their active titles. 


Horace L. Gold, who edits Galaxy and 
the Galaxy Novels from his home at 505 
East 14th Street, said that he has a prob- 
able buyer for the titles and that he hopes 
to have a decision shortly. Announcement 
will be made as soon as a sale is completed. 


Further changes at Macfadden Publica- 
tions: Mrs. Helen Littauer has resigned as 
story editor for True Story, True Love 
Stories, and True Romances. Her place is 
being taken by Mrs. Nina Sutter Dorrance. 
Ann Daggett, who is also on the editorial 
board of those same three magazines as 
feature editor, found that job more than 
took up her time. Consequently, Frank 
Gould, a long-time contributor to the mag- 
azine, has been brought in to take over the 
editor’s desk on True Experience. (Note 
that the final “S” has been dropped.) 
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Commercial 


“Commercial” and “commercial” provide 
a perfect illustration of the way a capital 
or lower-case initial changes the meaning 
of a word. 


It’s the same with Coke—the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. With a lower- 
case initial, the word means something 
else entirely. 


So, when you write or print Coke, and 
mean Coca-Cola, reach for that upper- 
case “C."” Your readers will know what 
you are talking about. And you'll be 
observing correct usagé, too, for Coke is 
a proper name. 


Coke is also a registered trade-mark. Good 
practice requires the owner of a trade- 


commercial is sales talk on 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


the radio 


mark to protect it diligently. 


That’s why we keep asking you to use 
the capital initial when you refer to our 
product. 


Ask for it Ly 
“ne exy...t0h LGA, 
ay 


trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 





























Gould is making some definite changes 
in the editorial policy and requirements of 
True Experience. The by-lined behind-the- 
headlines stories which have been taking 
up the larger portion of each issue will now 
be cut down to half the space. This will 
mean three to an issue, and writers for 
these are pretty well lined up. But the big 
news is that True Experience will again be 
a market for first-person dramatic true sto- 
ries without by-lines, without documenta- 
tion. 


This is a woman’s magazine read mostly 
by women from 16 to 32 years. Readers 
must find their own problems in the various 
stories, and they must find ways of solving 
these problems. Subjects cover a wide scope 
—as wide as the modern woman’s interests. 
To writers, Frank Gould says, “Give the 
reader love and excitement, marriage and 
seduction. Give her Cinderella and rape. 
Give her lack of love and delinquency. 
Give her addiction, adoption, abandon- 
ment. Give her crime, abortion and frigid- 
ity. Give her insanity, murder, romance, 
medicine, inspiration, domestic problems, 
shockers, and soap operas. The accent is on 
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“I want a book that will make me cry! 
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hard-hitting variations of love.” 

Stories should be written simply, without 
coyness and without big words. Include as 
much suspense as possible and as much 
emotion. Because Gould has been a writer 
himself, he adds that each “story must have 
a hooker at the beginning, at least four 
high points or dramatic scenes, which build 
to the big climax. Every man and woman 
having an affair must pull toward each 
other with so much gravity that the earth 
stops spinning!” 

Lengths for the confession-type stories for 
True Experience should hit the following 
wordages in order to be most usable: 2,000, 
4,000, 6,000, and 9,000. The rates of pay- 
ment are very good, from 3 to 5 cents a 
word, and checks are prompt. Address your 
manuscripts to True Experience, 205 East 
42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

The November issue of True Story will 
be the big contest-story issue. 

McCall's Magazine has been holding its 
circulation to a point well over four million 
for some time now, and is boasting of its 
rise to third place among magazines using 
advertising. Life holds first place and 
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Ladies’ Home Journal is second. 

Everywoman’s, which in its present format 
has been going just a year, will raise its 
circulation guarantee to two million after 
the first of the year, it is reported. 

Young America, which is published 

weekly during the school year and is aimed 
at junior high school ages of 11 to 14 years, 
has been moving around. The main office 
of the magazine is now in Silver Springs, 
Maryland (a suburb of Washington, D. C.), 
but it has a small office here in New York 
at 18 East 41st Street (N. Y. 17), sharing 
space with Young America Films, Inc. 
Here Mary Whalen, the fiction editor, pre- 
sides, and this is the address to which story 
manuscripts should be sent. 

Non-fiction is entirely staff-produced. A 
few serials and two-parters are used from 
time to time, but the really open market is 
for shorts of 1200 to 1300 words. Fifty 
dollars is paid on acceptance for each story, 
or for each part of a serial. 

The editor likes stories with boy and 
girl characters. Mystery, adventure, high 
school sports, occasionally a historical West- 
em background go well. But touch lightly, 
if at all, on boy and girl relationships and 
on dating. Seasonal stories are good. The 
Christmas story is usually ordered, but 
there are many other possibilities: Hallow- 
een, Easter, spring vacation, etc. Build a 
strong plot and keep the story moving. A 
touch of “social significance” is all right if 
lightly treated. Reports usually take about 
a month. 

Young America has three companion 
publications, also distributed through the 
schools. Young America World Parade is 
for the 6th grade level, and buys stories 
averaging 900 words in length. Young 
America Reader is for the 4th and 5th 
grade levels and uses very short stories. 
Young America Junior Reader is for the 
second and third grades. All three are 
edited by Nancy Larrick. For further in- 
formation on requirements, write to Miss 
Larrick at the Silver Springs, Maryland, 
office of Young America. 

Radio Television Mirror is one Macfad- 
den monthly which has suffered little 
change in general policy. The Bonus Novel 










The 
lowdown 
on how 
writers 
write 


“A READER 
FOR WRITERS 


Edited by WILLIAM TARG 


WENTY-SEVEN top authors — from 
Ben Jonson to Paul Gallico — reveal 
professional secrets of how they write, 
talk shop about agents and editors, style, 
and financial rewards. For instance, 
Sinclair Lewis tells about breaking into 
print; Poe, Stevenson, Edith Wharton 
and James T. Farrell discuss the genesis 
of their famous works; Saroyan takes 
you behind the scenes of an author’s life; 
and George Eliot writes humorously of 
pests who bother authors. A confidential 
anthology with many practical hints for 
writers — as appealing as Somerset 
Maugham’s The Summing Up to the 
general reader. 
$3.50 at all bookstores, or 
HERMITAGE HOUSE 
8 West 13th Street, New York 11 








WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one w work 
is appearing currently in Lae publications. Not a 

“tell how’’ but a SHOW 'W course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penaa. 








A Ready Wit is not Accidental. From one 
word—create 12 jokes with the new, un- 
believable 

GAG WRITERS WHEEL 


Send $1.00 to Timberline Press 
1900 Ivy S¢#. Denver 7, Colo. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, Accurate, Dependable 
Binet at "Hoos ese: Tie psu SoS 
ai a t 
per 1000 words. Shorts Ise per ae ae 6 per M. 
FRANCES 1S _HOLLINGSHEAD 
12 Le Cin Orinda, Cal 
“ORinda 2054 
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is handled on a contractual arrangement, 
but the feature articles are open to free 
lance writers. Doris McFarren, the editor, 
prefers to see a brief outline of each piece 
with its special angle emphasized. Payment 
is at a basic rate of $175 for a full-length 
article of 2,000 to 2,500 words. 

There is a poetry contest each month, 
with $5 each paid for a maximum of 10 
original poems under 16 lines in length. 
Submissions should be accompanied by the 
coupon from the current issue—a device 
the editorial staff has worked out to keep 
reports up to date. 

Ervin van Swol, managing editor of 
Journal of Living, sends this note about 
current needs for his pocket-size monthly: 
“The Journal of Living is in the market for 
articles dealing specifically with the prob- 
lems and interests of people over 40—real, 
helpful, personal-experience stories by and 
about actual people. Our full-length arti- 
cles run about 1200 words. We want them 
written tightly and to the point—no super- 
fluities—but interesting anecdotes that ad- 
vance the central idea may be included. 
Shorter lengths are welcome. 


“We will pay $100 for a full-length piece 
requiring only minor editing, and extra 
compensation for a usable photograph.” 
This is a better rate of payment than the 
magazine has announced previously. A one- 
page article would run 300 words, with 
payment in proportion, Checks are on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

The American Legion Magazine is well 
stocked on non-fiction and out of the 
market until the first of the year for any- 
thing except articles that are absolutely 
tops. Fiction is the really open market, if 
one can say “open” when the editors use 
only one story a month—if they can get 
what they like. The story must reflect a 
man’s world, nothing frothy or frilly. It 
could be humorous, and a good Western, a 
science-fiction story, or a murder mystery 
might fit. The top length is 3,000 words. 

Straight humorous pieces can be of two 
lengths only for this magazine: articles not 
over 2,000 words or very short items for 
the “Parting Shots” page. The latter is 
overstocked at present. 
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Paymeat here is on acceptance at rates 


which approach those paid by the top 


magazines. Joseph C. Keeley is the ener. 


getic, alert editor of The American Legion 
Magazine, 580 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 19, 


Phillips Wyman, publisher of Redbook 


and Blue Book, has announced the ap. 


pointment of Maxwell Hamilton as editor. 


in-chief of Blue Book to succeed Donald ff 
Kennicott, who is retiring next year after | 


38 years as editor. Under Kennicott, Blue 


Book has been for many years one of the | 


most successful magazines in the men’s ad- 
venture field. Hamilton has occupied edi- 
torial staff positions on various magazines 
since his graduation from Yale in 1934. He 
was formerly editor of Mechanix Illus 
trated, editorial assistant on True, Fawcett 
Woman’s Group, Fawcett Detective Group, 
Aviation Year Book and Photography 
Handbook. He left his most recent posi- 
tion as editor of Motion Picture Magazine 
October 1st. Blue Book is at 230 Park Ave. 
The 7th Annual Short Story Contest 
conducted by Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine in cooperation with Little, Brown & 
Company of Boston is closing on October 
20th. This year, in addition to the first 
prize of $2,000 and eight additional prizes 
of $500 and $250 each, a special $1000 
award of merit has been introduced. 
Regular issues of the magazine use origi- 
nal stories of any length under 10,000 
words. Payment is on acceptance; $75 and 
up for reprints, $200 and up for originals. 
Although checks call for all rights, the copy- 
right is returned to the author, at his re- 
quest, a short time after publication. The 
magazine does not ask for a slice of TV 
or movie rights. The Ellery Queen duo 
edits at 570 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 22. 
A change of title: True Crime Detective 
is the new name of the former Detective 
—The Magazine of True Crime Cases. 
Edward D. Radin is the editor of this quar- 
terly, which is published by Lawrence 
Spivak at 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 22. 
The contents is split roughly 50-50 on 
original and reprint material. Payment is 
about $100 on the originals, $50 on the 
reprints, on acceptance. 
A reader poll on preferences as to story 
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HOW DO THESE PALMER 


Success 
Stories 


COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN? 
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Sells 13 Articles 


“Palmer training has en- 
abled me to put color and 
human interest into several 
stories for business papers 
which ordinarily would be 
cold, dry news reports. For 
instance, my story in Textile 
World (and I’m proud of this one because 
both the publisher and editor said they were 
proud to print it) contained many of the 
“musts” that make a story: conflict, theme, 
atmosphere, and a successful solution to all 
problems. It was slanted, of course, to tex- 
tile operations, but I was complimented on 
its lively style. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
publishing company. Without Palmer train- 
ing, the story would probably have fallen 
flat on its face. 

“I have sold 13 trade-journal articles so 
far this year—four to Textile World—and 
have orders for several more. 

“Following is a list of publications for 
which I have written: Dairy World, Na- 
tional Bottler’s Gazette, Voluntary and 
Cooperative Grocer, Turkey World, Gift 
and Art Buyer, Furniture Age, Rock Prod- 
ucts, Motor Age, Textile World, Factory 
Management. 


“I know my fiction will improve as I 
progress in my studies with Palmer Insti- 
tute, and I am sure that the radio assign- 
ments will be as helpful as other Palmer 
departments. Thanks again for Palmer’s 
genuine interest in my success.”—Charles 
Leach, Saylesville, Rhode Island. 


Thanks Palmer for Success 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked 
myself about six months ago. Now I know the 
answer: already my articles have sold to Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Farm Fournal, and others. Your 
instructors give invaluable help.”—Mrs. Katha- 
Tine Benion, Milton, Pa. 





“Helpful Supervision, Encouragement" 


“After only half a dozen lessons 

I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, and 
recently adapted it for a third. 
The success I have been having 
with my first commercial writing 
has been due to the helpful super- 
vision and encouragement re- 
ceived from the Palmer Staff.”— 
Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halbrunt, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Note: Mrs. Halbrunt has since written us about 
some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 
Director for a local organization. ) 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 


Palmer Institute is endorsed by such fam- 
ous authors as Rupert Hughes, Gertrude 
Atherton, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
Edward Thompson. 


You Learn at Home 


You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion and individual coaching to make learn- 
ing easier. Professional writers give detailed 
comments on your own material and guide 
you step by step. Thus you develop your 
own individual writing style. Save time and 
effort in preparing for success. 


FREE Book Tells How 


To help you “cash in” on your opportunities 
as a writer we will send you free our 40-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” Packed 
with useful information, this book tells about 
easily-reached markets; suggests ideas and sources 
of material to write about; answers many ques- 
tions about writing for magazines, newspaper 
features, radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas and experiences 
may be turned into writing profits. Complete 
details of our unique home study plan, endorsed 
by famous authors, are clearly explained. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a stim- 
ulating book. You may read it and lay it aside— 
or it may be worth real money to you. No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
- Established 1917 


Member, National 
Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-101 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-101 

Please send me free book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,”” which explains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 
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lengths in The Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction turned up a decision in fa- 
vor of shorts with an occasional novelette— 
stories should run under 10,000 words with 
emphasis on 6,000 to 7,000 words. The big 
need now is for good science-fiction with 
more to interest the reader than straight 
adventure. Payment is roughly 2 to 3% 
cents a word for originals, less for reprints, 
on acceptance. For further information 
about requirements, query the editors, An- 
thony Boucher and J. Francis McComas, 
at 2643 Dana Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

On Faweett’s Daring Detective, the best 
length for stories is 5,000 to 6,500 words. 
Both current and old cases are used; query 
always to avoid wasting time on cases used 
or about to be scheduled. 

Queries are not expected, however, on 
the short features of 400 to 1200 words, as 
rauch of the interest lies in the presenta- 
tion, a humorous angle, some bizarre note. 
(400 words makes a 1-column feature.) 
Pictures are important with feature lengths, 
but for the shorts staff art is used fre- 
quently. Payment runs 3 cents a word for 
full-length stories, 5 cents for shorts, on 
acceptance, with pictures paid for on pub- 
lication. Joseph Piazza edits Daring Detec- 
tive at 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 





“That’s Right, Operator, I Said 
Disconnect It!” 


“My day’s work is over; 

I’m set to relax. 

I just thought I’d phone you 
To see if you’re busy!” 


“Well, I do have this story. 
I’m checking some facts—” 
“Good! A writer is never 

Too much involved, is he; 


You’ll be home?” 

“Yeah. I am.” 

“Swell! T’ll see you then!” 
SLAM. 

DAMN! 

Dorothy Baker Scott 


For the Dell fact-detective books, Inside 
Detective and Front Page Detective, the 
short features of one or two columns 
(500 to 1,000 words) are most open to the 
newcomer. Full-length stories are usually 
done by regulars whom the editor has 
trained. A strong emotional appeal is liked 
here. Stories by-lined by eye-witnesses, vic- 
tims (if not dead), the killer, etc., are al- 
ways good, as they can be made much 
more emotional and dramatic and can get 
entirely away from formula. James Stewart- 
Gordon is the editor of the Dell books at 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Bill Yates, cute-looking and freckled, 
looks like the man to edit a magazine 
called 1000 Jokes. He is in the office every 
Thursday, more eften when his quarterly 
magazine is in production, but he is always 
in a rush. He complains that too many 
contributors fail to enclose stamped return 
envelopes. Another of his beefs is that a 
serious story with a single punch line, such 
as he often gets, has no place in a maga- 
zine built for laughs. Furthermore, no jokes 
as such are bought. Jokes must be part of 
a humorous piece. And don’t be too subtle 
about humor for this magazine. 


Humorous text pieces may run 400 to 
600 words; only occasionally to 1,000 
words, if they are very amusing and a spot 
illustration will fit. First or third per- 
son may be used. Humorous verse has to 
be good; look at the big-name competition 
here. Payment is on acceptance: $30 to 
$50 for the longer humorous pieces; $15 
for those of average length; $5 to $15 for 
poetry. This is a Dell magazine at 261 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


Kathleen Rafferty edits the three Dell 
crossword puzzle mragazines: Dell Cross- 
word Puzzles, Official Crossword Puzzles, 
and Pocket Crossword Puzzles, all bi-month- 
lies. Here is a market for specially slanted 
crosswords, sprightly quizzes, and 500-word 
mysteries. The latter need not be about 
murder, though they should be logical, de- 
ductive mysteries. Payment is $5 to $10 
per puzzle. If you are interested in this 
market, get in touch with the editor .in 
regard to her requirements. The address is 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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WORLD of difference. The critic 

handling your manuscript can lounge 
beneath a banyan tree while the New York 
Agent must hustle, make contacts and keep 
abreast of constantly changing editorial 
demands. 


The critic says, “Your story is good; go 
sell it.” 

FRANK Q. BRADY, the Literary 
Agent, says, “Your story is good; Ill sell it.” 


You need me—an experienced, aggres- 
sive, hardhitting agent to push your manu- 
script. I’m located in New York City, the 
heart of the publishing world and am well 
equipped to handle your every writing 
need. Send me your script today! 


I know what publishers want and can 
tell you if your script is ready for submission 
to editors, if it contains flaws which can be 
corrected or if you are wasting your time 
even trying to place your work. 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elimi- 
nating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and your 
particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $1 per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines)—minimum 
fee per poem $3. Books of poetry, reading and 
market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES. 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. Market 


Appraisal charge for books, $5. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales if you are selling regularly to national magazines or 
if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees but please 


write full details before sending material. 


Write Today for Free Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, cierory sen 


55 West 42nd Street — New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Hal Goldberg 


The Writers Workshop Companion, by 
Gorham Munson. Farrar, Straus and 
Young, Inc. 1951. $3.00. 

In this day of specialists on specialists, 
it’s not unusual to note an instructive book 
on writing composed of transplanted, 
though sometimes refertilized, material 
from selected other books on writing. Many 
interesting quotes, a few original conclu- 
sions and opinions, a “fresh” how-to title 
to attract a struggling writer, some kind of 
appendix to fill out the book, and the pub- 
lisher has a steady-seller for the next couple 
of years. That’s The Writers Workshop 
Companion. 

Such a book could not be written by a 
more qualified man than editor-author- 
teacher Gorham Munson, who is currently 
editing for Hermitage House and teaching 
creative writing at the New School for 
Social Research. 

The author intended a book of shop talk 
which could be practically applied in the 
work of creative writing. With too much 
“talk” and not enough “shop,” the book 
spreads itself far too thin trying to butter 
up sales by appealing to writers in every 
medium — fiction, article, publicity, and 
juvenile writing. A few chapters on fiction 
are helpful for their positive views on such 
constant writing thorns as “commercial” 
writing versus “intellectual” writing, read- 
ability versus self-expression, creating illu- 
sion which commands belief, and formula 
writing versus the “art of particulars.” For 
these and other instructive points, see chap- 
ters 6, 8, 9, 13, and 18. 

Aside from these chapters, it’s necessary 
to turn directly to the books Munson em- 
phasizes for the most practical help. For 
this reason and because readers may want 
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to know which books on writing rate tops 
with such a noteworthy editor-author- 
teacher, here is a list of the books and brief 
notes as to what Munson thinks of them: 


The American Notebooks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—to illustrate the need to write 
for practice and to make constant notes. 

The Summing Up by W. Somerset 
Maugham —for writing attitudes and 
habits but “it is a tired book.” 

The Truth About an Author by Amold 
Bennett—for an inspiring workshop mem- 
oir. 

I Wanted To Write by Kenneth Roberts 
—an energizing success story. 

Autobiography by Anthony Trolloppe— 
“best literary biography ever written.” Off- 
ers advice on fiction and article writing. 

The Writing of Fiction by Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman — practical and thoroughly 
sound book of elementary instruction on 
the bases of illusion. 

Tellers of Tales by Somerset Maugham 
—a collection of stories illustrating the 
variety of storyable elements. 

Writing—From Idea to Printed Page by 
Gundell—case histories of Saturday Eve- 
ning Post articles. 

Playmaking: A Manual of Craftsmanship 
by William Archer—“best book on writing 
plays” but unfortunately now out of print. 

Handbook of Radio Writing by Erik Bar- 
nouw—“best book on writing for radio.” 

Fundamentals of Good Writing by Brooks 
& Warren—college rhetoric. 

Dictionary of Modern English Usage by 
Fowler—a constant helper. 
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Are You An 
Unpublished Authorr... 


If you are a talented but unpublished author of a 
novel, (contemporary or historical) a book of poetry, 
non-fiction, belles lettres or of specialized appeal, you 
will be interested in our publishing offer. 


We have discovered many new authors and helped 
them achieve recognition by publishing first editions 
of their books. We offer you this service—well-edited, 
designed and printed books nationally advertised and 
promoted in order to bring them to the attention of 
readers and important reviewers everywhere. 


A low minimum subsidy makes possible this first, 
or “‘trial” edition. In many cases the subsidy can be 
regained by selling as few as five or six hundred 
copies. On sale of the first edition, Pageant Press 
publishes all subsequent editions without cost to 
you and also pays you a large royalty on each copy 
sold. Send for descriptive booklet WW, or better 
still, send your book for a free appraisal. Our editors 
will be glad to answer your questions. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


4 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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By Lee Otis 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, one of the long- 
est-running programs using original scripts, 
is back on the air after a brief hiatus last 
month. For years, the program has teamed 
with Armstrong’s Theater of Today to 
make a solid hour of mid-day Saturday 
programming aimed at CBS women list- 
eners. CBS took Grand Central Station off 
the air when it lost its sponsor, but another 
bank-roll, Tony Inc., was lined up and the 
program is back in a new Saturday slot, 
1:00 to 1:30 p. m. EST. Scripts should be 
sent as before to Horrell Associates, 100 
Bedford Rd., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Theater of Today is still on CBS every 
Saturday from 12:00 to 12:30 p. m. EST 
and is in the market for scripts from free 
lancers. The program wants stories about 
women’s problems, built around a heroine 
who faces a problem and solves it by the 
righteousness of her actions. She should 
be “Miss” or “Mrs. Average American 
woman”; the women in the audience 
should be able to identify themselves with 
her. 

“Our audience,” says Script Editor 
Mary Cummings of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine and Osborn, Inc., the agency on the 
program, “is composed of married women, 
most of whom are in the laboring, farm- 
ing and lower-income of white-collar 
groups. They are not sophisticated nor 
widely-travelled. The story, therefore, must 
be about people these listeners can under- 
stand and visualize.” Consequently, stories 
about artists, stage life, novelists and the 
sophisticated “society set” are not used. 
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There are numerous other taboos: no mys- 
tery, crime or adventure melodrama; no 
infidelity of husband or wife; no highly 
controversial subjects such as religion or 
politics; light comedy, but no farce. 

“In general,” Miss Cummings says, “the 
types of stories we need are heavy problem 
dramas, light domestic stories and, most 
important of all, honest, heart-warming 
love stories. And the main requirement— 
the one that completely governs choice of 
scripts—is that the characters be believable 
people, in other words, honestly motivated.” 

Plays on Theater of Today are in three 
acts, with a narrator used only at the open- 
ing of each act to set the scene. The con- 
struction of the story should be as follows: 

Act One: The nature of the problem 
must be set within the opening scene. The 
end of the first act should find all the 
major characters introduced and the prob- 
lem fully stated. 

Act Two: The problem should be fully 
developed, the second act ending with a 
strong emotional climax and great suspense. 

Act Three: Further rising action, build- 
ing to a climax and the solution of the 
problem through some action of the hero- 
ine—at least she should contribute to the 
solution. “Trick” solutions and coinci- 
dence should be avoided. 

The story should move directly and sim- 
ply without involved plot lines. Stories told 
in flashbacks are not wanted. It’s wise 
to limit characters to five or six, although 
as many as eight are acceptable if several 
of the parts can be doubled. Running time 




















is 25 minutes with the first two acts usually 


of about equal length (perhaps nine min- 
utes each) and the final act somewhat 


shorter. 


Theater of Today pays a minimum of 


$250 per script and reports in about three 


weeks. The writer must surrender all rights. 
The agency requires the writer to sign a 
release which is typical of those demanded 
by the networks and most agencies. The 
writer goes on record as understanding that 
his work may be used “without any obliga- 
tion” to the person submitting it and that 
the amount of compensation, if any, will 
be decided on by the agency. 

Scripts for Theater of Today should be 
submitted to Mary Cummings, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Write to 
Miss Cummings first for release forms. 

* a * 

Family Theater, Wednesdays, 9:30- 
10:00 p. m. EST. Mutual Broadcasting 
System, from Hollywood. Producer: Rev. 
Patrick J. Peyton, C.S.C., 7201 Sunset 
Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 





The program is non-sectarian, “dedi- 
cated to the promotion of the practice of 
family prayer” and broadcast with full 
production trappings, including an orches- 
tra and “name” guest stars. More than 
250 Hollywood actors have appeared once 
or several times during the past four 
years—Bing Crosby, Charles Boyer, Gary 
Cooper, Jimmy Durante, Irene Dunne, 
Bob Hope, Gregory Peck, Rosalind Russell, 
Jimmy Stewart, Loretta Young, and many 
others. 

Family Theater is in the market for dra- 
matic stories of wide, popular appeal, deal- 
ing with human problems in human terms. 
The program uses both originals and adap- 
tations of the classics and other stories in 
the public domain. Scripts must be enter- 
taining in themselves; they cannot be 
“preachy.” Stories should be simple, not 
ponderous; natural, not pretentious. “Work- 
shop” and “arty” scripts are not wanted. 
Within these bounds, Family Theater uses 
comedy, light drama and even fantasy, as 
well as heavier dramatic fare. 

A closing appeal made by the host or 





YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


the State of New York. 
YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


WORK BEHIND YOU. 


767 Eastern Parkway 








THIS IS A BRAND NEW COURSE PREPARED NOW, 
BASED ON MARKETS AND CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH EXIST TODAY 


Write for details. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
For Writers 


Criticism Service 


YOU NEED HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss to all kinds of markets including the 
top slicks. She has taught hundreds of writers at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, and 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the Authors’ Guild Council and Chair- 
man of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of America. PAULINE 
BLOOM WORKSHOP is approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 


In this course you master one technical point at a time, and use it immediately in 
the actual creation of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criticizes your work not after the 
story is all written with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and cemented into the 
structure of your story, but STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is 
You correct your mistakes as you go along and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 


planned and written. 


Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
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CONFESSION WRITERS 


BEGINNERS: ®: eak into this wide-open, ig 

paying field. Individual coaching 
the author of WRIT THE CONFESSION STORY 
has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 words to 
5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Iflinois 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 210 Indi. p lis, Indi 
Tei.: Li 7027 


230 E. Ninth St, 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately. Minor corrections. 
Write for full information. 


EMILY MAYRE SCOTT 
509 7th Street Carrollton, Kentucky 








YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
19181 LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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hostess is written by the program’s own 
staff. All expenses in connection with the 
production of the program are met by do. 
nations. The fee is $150 per script, pay. 
able upon performance. Scripts should be 
submitted to Production Manager, Family 
Theater, 7201 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 
Calif. No release is required and a self. 
addressed, stamped manuscript envelope 


must be enclosed if you wish your script re. | 


turned. 
ro * * 


Shadow of the Cloak, Wednesdays, 9:30- | 
10:00 p. m. EST, Dumont Television Net. § 


work. Sustaining. Script Editor: Charles 
Mann, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
This cloak-and-dagger type TV show used 
to be built around a counter-espionage 
agent played by Helmuth Dantine, but has 
now dropped the running character and is 
in the market for original stories of espion- 
age and counter-espionage activity. The 
series is billed at the beginning and end of 
each program as an “expose of the enemies 
that threaten the security of the world.” 
Script Editor Charles Mann prefers to put 
emphasis on characterization rather than on 


a mere cops-and-robbers chase. Production | 


uses the “Cameo Theater” technique—or 
“limbo” 
call it—with the story told in close-ups and 
with a minimum of scenery. There’s a 
maximum of six characters and five sets. 
Mann suggests that writers watch several 
shows before submitting outlines. But a 
first script is always done on speculation, 
even though the outline may have been 
accepted. Payment is $250 to $300 per 
script, and Dumont wants all TV rights 
The editor promises to report on scripts in 
two weeks. They should be sent to Mann, 
515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 
and must be accompanied by signed release 
forms obtained by writing in advance. 


# * * 


Coast-to-coast television became a reality 
September 4 when the networks began to 
telecast some of the sessions of the Japanese 
peace conference from San Francisco. Com- 
mercial program service from the Pacific 
coast became available September 30. But 
the telecasting of live programs from Holly: 





treatment, as Dumont prefers to | 
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wood to the East and from New York to 
the West Coast will be on a limited scale 
at first because the one-way channel be- 
tween San Francisco and Omaha must be 
shared by four networks. Many programs 
originating in Hollywood will continue to 
be seen in the East via kinescope for some 
time to come, and the same goes for New 
York programs seen on the Pacific coast. 
The first Hollywood programs scheduled 
to be carried to the East over the new 
coast-to-coast facilities will be comedy 
shows, like the Burns and Allen and Alan 
Young programs over CBS-TV and some 
of the All-Star Revue and Colgate Comedy 
Hour serics on NBC-TV. First dramatic 
shows to originate live in Hollywood may 
be occasional plays on Lucky Strike Theater 
and NBC’s Sunday night TV Playhouse. 
Playhouse of Stars, which tees off in a Fri- 
day night spot on CBS-TV this month 
with an ambitious schedule of hour-long 
plays, will originate in New York at first 
but plans to switch to Hollywood later for 
a cycle of 13 plays. 
Despite the availability of coast-to-coast 


facilities, many dramatic shows (whether 
produced in Hollywood or New York) will 
continue to be put on film. Fireside The- 
ater, which used a series of live programs 
as a summer replacement, is back on a film 
basis for the fall and winter season. Bige- 
low Theater, on film, has been switched 
to the Dumont network this fall and is now 
seen Thursdays at 10 p. m. EST. 

One reason why many sponsors, pro- 
ducers, and actors prefer film to live per- 
formances of dramatic shows—the one that 
most concerns writers—is that filmed pro- 
grams can be used over and over. Fireside 
Theater films, for instance, have been sold 
for second and even third runs in the same 
cities where they were first seen. Plays first 
seen on Fireside Theater are getting a sec- 
ond network run over Dumont stations 
under the title Royal Playhouse, and they 
have been repeated locally in New York 
City as Tales of the Black Cat and in other 
cities under other titles. Plays seen on Stars 
Over Hollywood on NBC-TV were re- 
peated recently over CBS-TV on the Fri- 
day night series Hollywood Opening Night. 





commission basis. 


made several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 


ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 

In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 
of the leading books in the pulp field. 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and 
detailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 
10,000 words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special 
rates on novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 


New York City 
























































































Scripts done live are repeated sometimes, 
too. Plays regarded as TV classics, like 
Nelson Bond’s “Mr. Mergenthwerker’s Lob- 
blies,” have been produced several times. 
Westinghouse Summer Theater, which filled 
the summer time of Studio One on CBS- 
TV, was made up almost entirely of plays 
done originally on Studio One or other 
CBS programs. 

Whether the writer profits from repeat 
performances depends on the foresight he 
used when he sold his script. Some writers 
—especially those who have written for 
radio and are familiar with the Minimum 
Basic Agreement and its protection of an 
author’s rights—have insisted on contracts 
which bring them an additional payment 
every time the script is used. Others, be- 
cause they didn’t know better or didn’t 
want to risk losing a sale, have signed away 
all their rights. 

It’s admittedly difficult for a writer with- 
out a TV reputation to hold his ground 
against buyers who ask for all TV rights. 
Some day there may be a Minimum Basic 
Agreement to protect the television writer, 









but negotiations for such an agreement 
have bogged down in a jurisdictional dis. 
pute between the Radio Writers Guild and 
its parent organization, the Authors 
League of America. RWG wants to rep. 
resent TV writers employed by its “tradi- 
tional employers”—networks, advertising 
agencies, sponsors and package producers, 
Authors League says TV scripting cuts 
across all fields of writing, and has given 
jurisdiction to the Television Writers 
Group of the Authors League in the East 
and to the Television Writers Group of the 
Screen Writers Guild in the West. 
a * * 

William I. Kaufman, NBC-TV casting 
director, has announced the names of the 
eight plays he has included in the second 
volume of Best Television Plays of the 
Year, to be published this month by Mer- 
lin Press. They are “The Rocking Horse” 
by Doris Halman, done on Armstrong’s 
Circle Theater; “Vincent Van Gogh” by 
Hoffman R. Hays, Philco TV Playhouse; 
“The Kathryn Steffan Story” by Kathryn 
Steffan, The Big Story; “The Lottery” by 





Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





IT’S A WHOPPER 
THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
H. D. BALLENGER 


What We Do 
GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mss... . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... . 
SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 








102-D Hollywood 28, California 
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Shirley Jackson, Cameo Theater; “Phar- 
macist’s Mate” by Budd Shulberg, Pulitzer 
Prize Playhouse; “The Night They Made 
a Bum Out of Helen Hayes” by Billy 
Rose, The Billy Rose Show; “Borderline 
of Fear” by Joanna Roos and Edward 
Mabley, Danger; and “Rosie’s Haircut” 
by Gertrude Berg, The Goldbergs. 


Radio and TV Programs and Writers 

Cosmopolitan Theater, dramatizing sto- 
ries from Cosmopolitan Magazine, is a 
TV newcomer seen on the Dumont net- 
work Tuesdays, 9 to 10 p. m. 

Theodore and Mathilde Ferro adapted 
“Appearance and Reality” for Somerset 
Maugham Theater, which reverted to an 
hour-long format on alternate Mondays 
on NBC.-TV. 

Manya Starr and Robert Soderberg are 
writing a daytime serial based on The 
Egg and I for CBS-TV. 

C. S. Forester, creator of Horatio Horn- 
blower, will write for NBC a video docu- 
mentary series about naval operations. 

Arthur Ross, Antony Ellis and Millard 
Kaufman had scripts on the CBS-Radio 
Suspense show in September. 

Inspector Hearthstone of the Death 
Squad, who was suspected of having 
changed his name to Inspector Thorne on 
another network, is back at work on CBS- 
Radio. The intrepid detective was the 
star of the Frank and Anne Hummert 
series, Mystery Theater, but the program 
lost its title along with its sponsor. CBS, 
however, decided to keep Inspector 
Hearthstone on sustaining under his own 
name, along with another Hummert pack- 
age, Mr. Chameleon. Inspector Thorne, 
meanwhile, goes his way in still another 
Hummert whodunit on NBC. 





$3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON BY 
OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR— 


$10,000 from Lipton Soup 

$10,000 from Koiser-Frazer 

$5,000 from Pard Dog Food 

$5,000 from Beet Sugar Industry 

$5,000 from Westinghouse 

$5,000 from Libby 

$5,000 from Kitchen Craft Flour 

$2,000 from Quaker Oats 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Jimmy Fidler 

2 Packard Cars 

6 Hollywood Trips 
Learn the Secrets of Winning in prize contests! 
Write NOW for a FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you the finest Winning Help 
for the biggest contests now on. It's yours for 
the asking. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. ne for 
Quality T 


1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd a) New York 21 











AUTHOR'S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, ete., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
small, fine editions. 
For further particulars write 
CECI. L. ANDERSON 
7314 Foothill Bivd Tujunga, Cailf. 
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HEATH-KING PRODUCTIONS 


TELEVISION! 
A NEW OUTLET FOR SHORT STORIES PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED! 
CASH Ah Ake, be pd hweraead NEW MAREET! Hundreds of short stories being adapted for television. Payment: 
LET US HELP you! 


We anatyze, edit, adapt and ket short aterial for television. Su ervision: Erle Heath. author of 
riting for Television.” and Bob King Feet Bh ulnar a8 Gnome er. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Reading and rendering of decision on any short story as to its possibilities for television only $2.00. 


SEND IN YOUR STORIES NOW! 
1214 N. Fairfax Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 














































































Second Class Magazines 

The American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y., has changed to a small 
weekly newspaper using syndicated material and 
is no longer in the market for manuscripts. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen’s Magazine, 726 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Ray Scott, Editor and Manager. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use fiction stories of between 5000 and 8000 
words, occasionally shorter, preferably with rail- 
road setting or background. Will, however, 
accept stories of general interest. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report in about a month, 
often earlier. Payment is a maximum of $25.00, 
on acceptance.” 

Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Avenue, 
Detroit 1, Mich. Earl W. Morrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are always glad to consider well- 
written articles concerning interesting places to 
go, things to see, and outdoor recreation. Sub- 
jects acceptable include places of scenic beauty 
or especial historic significance, interesting festi- 
vals, ceremonials or similar events, places offering 
outstanding fishing, hunting, or other sports op- 
portunities. All places or events should be open 
to visiting motorists. Material need not mention 
Buick automobiles. We are not interested in 
first-person accounts of motor’ trips or vacations, 
and we cannot use poetry, fillers, cartoons or 
quizzes. A one-page story usually runs about 
600-700 words, with 3 or 4 appealing photo- 
graphs of professional technical quality for il- 
lustration. A two-page article runs up to 1000- 
1200 words, and for this we need from 6 to 8 
good photos. Picture stories with more than the 
usual number of photos and only a short manu- 
script also will be considered. Photos of good 
quality are always essential. Return postage 
must accompany manuscripts. Payment is in 
accordance with the value of the material.” 

Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. Ray Yarnell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We have a good 
supply of fiction on hand, but we are always 
glad to read stories which are possible Capper’s 
Farmer material. Fiction is limited to one story 
an issue. We like a good plot, with action. 
Length is around 3000 words. We do not de- 
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mand farm settings, but we do not want big 
town backgrounds and country club characters. 
We will choose a contemporary romance over a 
story with pioneer background or ‘I-remember’ 
incidents and we always seem to have too many 
stories about children or those told from a 
child’s viewpoint. Many articles are staff-written: 
others are purchased from agricultural workers 
in various fields, such as poultry, weed control, 
etc. Length, about 1500 words. Query before 
sending articles. Buy photographs only to illus- 
trate articles. Use a little 2, 4, or 6-line hum- 
orous verse. Report in two weeks on'‘a rejected 
manuscript; longer if the manuscript has pos- 
sibilities. Payment, on acceptance, is according 
to value to us, amount of rewriting necessary, 
whether or not photographs are included.” 

The Desert Magazine, Palm Desert, Calif. Ran- 
dall Henderson, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. “The type of articles we use 
are regional, educational, outdoors, exploration, 
history, minerals and geology, plant and animal 
life, personality, etc. Material is limited to desert 
area of New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, 
and the Colorado and Mojave deserts of Cali- 
fornia. Photographs, strong contrast, glossy prints, 
5 x 7 or larger, must accompany manuscripts. 
Use contributed poetry on desert subjects only. 
Report in an average of one month. Payment 
is 1%c a word and up and an average of $2.00 
per photo.” 


Frontiers, 19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. McCready Huston, Editor. Issued 5 
times yearly; 35c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
interesting and accurate articles in all branches 
of natural history, written in layman’s language. 
Limit, 2000 words. Buy 8 x 10 black and white 
glossy prints of nature subjects. No fiction or 
poetry. Report in about two weeks. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on publication.” 


Garden, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Alfred Putz, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We welcome contri- 
butions from expert horticulturists, experienced 
gardeners, amateur home gardencrs, free lance 
writers and newspapermen — anyone who can 
write articles, features, shorts, or verse which 
will be of interest and practical value to the 
average small home gardener. We need ‘how- 
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to-do-it’ type of articles giving step by step direc- 
tions for the average home gardener who is not 
an expert. Lengths are 500, 1000 and 5000 
words. Photographs and drawings with complete 
captions are always welcome. Often a set of 
how-to-do-it step-by-step photos or drawings with 
captions will make an excellent feature. Charts 
on planting, cultivation, and other gardening 
subjects should accompany articles whenever pos- 
sible. Sometimes it is advisable to include charts 
from government departments, agricultural col- 
leges, etc. Always give credit on such charts, 
edit them, describe their use in simple terms. 
Occasionally buy poetry with home garden sub- 
ject. Report in about two months, sometimes 
longer. Payment is lc a word; $2.00 and $5.00 
for fillers and shorts.” 

Here’s HOW, 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, 
Illinois. Wellington W. Brothers, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
articles on ‘How to make things for profit, and 
how to sell them’; how to establish ‘Personal 
Service’ businesses; success stories; inspirational 
articles; self-help ideas; etc. Material must be 
heavy on facts. Stories with actual names, places, 
experiences—with photos—-have an inside track. 
Money-making ideas must be practical and 
workable; they should not be peculiar to some 
particular person or locality. Occasionally, 
articles featuring the activities of women will be 
accepted. However, whenever possible, ‘weave’ 
a man into your material—a husband, brother, 
etc. Since the majority of our readers are in 
modest circumstances, we cannot use ‘income 
ideas’ which call for a substantial investment of 
money. For the same reason, we cannot use 
‘success’ stories about rich men’s sons, Stories 
should be about ordinary folk in ordinary circum- 
stances, and if it can be shown that their efforts 
have brought them a steady, comfortable living, 
they will meet our ‘Success Story’ requirements. 
Feature material should range between 1000 and 
2000 words, with photographs if at all possible. 
Articles must be factual—actual names and places 
must be mentioned. Photographs with captions 
should be provided. Give all of the essential 
facts necessary to prove the point. Filler material 
consists of short pieces with the profit angle. 
‘How to do it’ articles should include rough 
sketches or explanatory diagrams when required 
for proper understanding. Cartoons with profit 
or business slant accepted. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment, within ten days 
after acceptance, is 3c a word and up, $5 and 
up for photographs with captions, $10 and up 
for cartoons with captions; premium rates for 
material that is new, fresh, off the beaten path.” 

Home Gardening for the South, 814 St. Louis 
Street, New Orleans 16, La. Camilla Bradley, 
Editor. Issued monthly except August; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want articles on culture 
of plants grown in the Southeast, illustrated 
with photographs or sketches. Authors must have 
gardening experience in our territory for articles 
to be authentic. Buy photographs, but seldom 








WS WANT TO SELL? 


$ $ Make Sense 
16 yrs. helping writers as editor, critic, author 


PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, re- 
PERSONAL turned within 10 days after 
receipt. Limited, select enroll- 


PROMPT TRAINING ment. Satisfaction of courses 
FOR WRITERS guaranteed. 


Rates upon individual Mss 
$1.00 per 1000 words to 5000 
73c per 1000 therea‘ter. Minimum Fee $3.00 





| for information conc-r { 


WRITE TODAY! 9 “coorsegi™e:fancrations.® 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56D, Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AV 2332 











Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 
156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 














YOUR BOOK-LENGTHS CONSIDERED 


for publication! Send description 
or outline for approval. first. Stamp 


appreciated. 
CARLSON WADE 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 7-4970 














WRITERS WANTED 
for New Magazine 


We need material for a new magazine called 
“HERE'S HOW." Editorially, "HERE'S HOW" 
will appeal to two general types of readers: 
1. Those who want to make money at home 
- . + or outside the home. .. either in full 
or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
stimulation, a wider education or a beter 
position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
factual, practical and inspirational. “How to" 
articles must be of the “brass tacks" variety, 
such as “How to Make Things For Profit" — 
“How to Establish a Personal Service Business” 
— success stories. — self-help ideas, etc. In 
short, we want all types of material that 
match our advertising slogan— “Helps you 
get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
— with or without photos. In addition we can 
use articles of any length based on how to 
make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
“Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 








































































































YOU CAN SELL 


A _new era is opening up in the whole writing field: fresh 
talent is being scouted for. A long-established agent. for 
whom I’ve ghosted, edited and revised scripts over a period 
of many years, wil] handle any stories I okay for publica- 
tion, screen, sales. My careful analysis and suggestions 
ag $1 per 1000 words. (50c per a ). 


DOROTHY bors 
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5 FREE PHOTOGRAPHS 
§ Yes — *‘88 sounces FOR FREE 8x10 GLOSSY PHOTO- ¢ 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat, 30c per page plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave., Huntington, New York 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as typist for best-selling authors 
assures you of editorially correct mss. Minor editing. 
Quality bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 
tes on book- lengths. 
—author ''Manuscript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive Dallas 9, Texas 

















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 
* 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM--COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundementals of Juvenile Writiag’’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’* and 
"My Formula for Fiction 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 














use poctry. No fiction. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment is Yec a word, on publication.” 

The Link, 122 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. T. A. Rymer, Editor. Issued 
monthly (beginning December, ’51) ; 25¢ a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Sponsored by Protestant denomi- 
nations for service men and women and Veterans 
Administration hospital patients. “We want 800 
to 2400 word stories of light romance, service 
(combat not stressed) and humor. Also seasonal 
material, which should be submitted six months 
ahead. Use hobby articles, 800 to 2400 words. 
Buy photographs for covers or accompanying arti- 
cles. No poetry. Report within a month. Payment 
is approximately lc a word, 90 days prior to 
publication.” 

The National Guardsman, Stewart Building, 
400 Sixth Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Allan G. Crist, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c¢ a 
copy; $2.00 a year (National Guard Assn. mem- 
bers), $3.00 a year (non-members). ‘We want 
military stories (serious or humorous, but it must 
be technically accurate) by someone who knows 
what he’s writing about, sports stories, and ad- 
venture stories; maximum length, 2500 words, 
Also military articles (history, small unit tactics, 
technical developments, techniques, policy) by 
those who know their subject, sports articles, and 
adventure articles; maximum length, 3000 words 
unless (exception) it’s capable of serialization— 
and this is rare. Rarely buy photographs, only 
when necessary for illustration and unavailable 
from other sources. No poetry. Report within 
two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 

National Motorist, 216 Pine Street, San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif. James Donaldson, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 15c a copy. For members of Na- 
tional Automobile Club only. “We want articles 
of around 1500 words accompanied by black 
and white glossy prints for purposes of illustra- 
tion. Such subjects as people and places of 
interest in the western states or the history of 
the western states, special travel techniques for 
short or long motor trips, hunting, fishing, outing, 
and outdoor hobbies. Buy photographs only as 
illustrations with submitted articles. No fiction 
or poetry. Report in about a week. Payment is 
a base of 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

Natural History Magazine, Central Park West 
at 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y. Edward 
Weyer, Jr., Editor. Issued monthly except July 
and August; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
articles on exploration and scientific research; 
nature and primitive man. Abundantly illus- 
trated. All material must have popular appeal, 
scientific significance, and authenticity. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is 3c a word, and up to 
$5 each for illustrations, on acceptance. Photo- 
graphs sometimes bought separately at $1 to $5 
or in picture-story series; requirements same as 
for articles.” 

New Mexico Magazine, Box 938, Santa Fe, 
N. M. George Fitzpatrick, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles on New Mexico subjects, up to 1500 
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words with photos. Buy stock New Mexico pic- 
torial prints. Use poetry, but no fiction. Report 
usually within a week. Payment is $15 per 
article and $1 each for pictorial prints; no 
payment for poetry.” 

The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa. J. I. 
Rodale, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We want experiences of organic 
farmers; evidences of disaster accompanying the 
use of artificial chemical fertilizer and pesticides. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in about 
a week. Payment is 2c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Pacific Spectator, Box 1948, Stanford, 
Calif. Robert C. North, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.50 a year. “We are always 
on the lookout for short stories, sketches, essays 
and poems of high literary quality. We want 
short stories and sketches not over 5000 words. 
Also use articles interpretive of literature or the 
other arts, of history past and present, and of 
matters of social and economic importance. 
Writers are usually specialists who know their 
subjects and are at the same time capable of 
presenting those subjects in terms interesting to 
the general reader. Prefer articles not over 5000 
words, At the moment we are watching for 
articles of first rate quality which reappraise the 
democratic tradition in the United States and 
explore new ways in which the boldest aspects 
of our democratic heritage can be used to meet 
current problems at home and abroad and to 
meet effectively the challenge of all kinds of 
totalitarianism. Buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Report in 3 to 4 weeks. Payment, on accept- 
ance, is up to $30.00 for articles, short stories, 
etc., and $5.00 for poems.” 

Popular Economics, 32 Broadway, Room 514, 
New York 4, N. Y. Clayton Hoagland, Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August; 20c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles dealing 
with popular economics, up to 1500 words; mostly 
on assignment. Write for sample copy before 
submitting material. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is by 
arrangement, on publication.” 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
50 a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use short articles, 
600 words or less, on the Ozarks. See copy of 
magazine to get slant. Use photographs and some 

ian poetry, but seldom fiction. Report in 
a week. Payment is by arrangement, usually 2c 
a word; no payment for poetry.” 

Tracks, 406 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio. Ted O’Meara, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway magazine. “We use humorous railroad 
fiction (quality stuff wanted), up to 1000 or 
1500 words. Also general interest railroad 
articles, up to 1500 words. Cartoons (railroad 
§ags), railroad fillers and railroad jokes accepted. 
Very few photographs bought. No poetry. Re- 
port within 30 days. Payment is up to 3c a 
word, sometimes more, depending on subject and 
quality of writing; usually $15 each for cartoons 
and $5 each for fillers and jokes.” 
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performance 


During a single recent 60- 
day period, Exposition Press 
books rolled up the following 
impressive tally for their 
authors : 


Four A. P. wire stories 
s 


Seven other news service 
wire stories 


Digest magazine reprint 
a 


Book Club recommendation 
ss 


Sale of British republication rights 
to leading London publisher 


Two full-page syndicated features 
appearing in a number of 
metropolitan newspapers 
e 


Three one-or-more page features 
in national weeklies 
= 


487 individual newspaper reviews. 


This kind of intensive promotion and 
ublicity has made Exposition grow 
into the world’s largest subsidy publish- 
ing company which will, during Sep- 
tember, 1951 publish at least one new 
title cach business day. Yet Exposi- 
tion’s unequalled staff, resources and 
facilities make possible thorough indi- 
vidual attention for every 

If you have a book-length manuscript, 
prose or poetry, which merits publica- 
tion, you are invited to write for a 
copy of our free 32-page booklet, 
WE CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
Address: 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 68, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Trailways, 135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, [Il1., 
has been discontinued. 

Travel, 115 W. 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Malcolm McTear Davis, Editor. Jssued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
articles, 2000 to 3500 words, on places to go, 
things to do, what to see, with costs and prices 
worked in wherever appropriate. Based on ex- 
perience only. Little historical coverage, no 
personalities, birds or flowers stuff. Buy photo- 
graphs, but only in connection with article. No 
fiction or poetry used. Report generally in two 
weeks. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 

Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 1125 W. 
6th Street, Racine, Wis. W. C. Voskuil, Editor. 
Issued semi-monthly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
articles on Wisconsin farms and farming, 700 to 
800 words. Buy photographs. No fiction or 
poetry used. Report immediately. Payment is 
1%c a word, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 

Powell Service Bureau, 5713 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. R. G. Powell, President. 
“We publish several ‘how-to-do-it’ books of a 
self-help and self-improvement nature. We are 
interested in seeing folios, courses, and books 
which fall into the above category and which 
are suitable for mail order selling. Wordage may 
be anywhere between 10,000 and 50,000 words. 


YOU NEED A SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE! 


Your MAGAZINE or BOOK material persis- 
tently presented to the most suitable markets 
will bring you those checks you've been trying 
to get. 





Beginners or established writers save time spent 
in haphazard mailing and remailing of manu- 
scripts. The discouragement of a few rejections 
is eliminated. 

Do you realize the advantages of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to more 
than 400 editorial checkbooks? We provide these 
advantages by acting as your personal repre- 
sentative promptly and effectively. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St.. New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the Publishing District 
“Tf it can be sold—I can sell it.” 

















All manuscripts should be accompanied by self. 
addressed envelope with return postage included. 
Payment is by individual arrangement with the 
author.” 

Shasta Publishers, 5525 S. Blackstone, Chicago 
37, Ill. Everett F. Bleiler, Editor. “We publish 
novels on any subject, period, or locale. Most 
acceptable lengths are 60,000 to 100,000 words, 
New and dynamic talent is being sought. Report 
in 60 days. Payment is on royalty basis, with an 
advance on signing of contract.” 

Alan Swallow, Publisher, 2679 S. York Street, 
Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. “We 
publish poetry and belles lettres chiefly. Only 
very occasionally do we publish a novel or short 
stories in collected form. We do not like to 
receive manuscripts unsolicited or for which 
we have not acknowledged a query. Report 
varies. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Tell-Well Press, Inc., 3317 Summit, Kansas 
City 2, Mo. William I. Martin, Jr., Editor. 
“We want juvenile books up to 5000 words. 
Need good horse, dog, Indian, cowboy, and na- 
tural science stories. No poetry.” 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 42 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Jacob Steinberg, Editor. “We 
publish general books, with special emphasis on 
non-fiction. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

University of Denver Press, University Park, 
Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. “We 
chiefly publish non-fiction books of all types and 
interests for both specialized and genera] audi- 
ence, and in various lengths. Publish about one 
historical novel per year, which must be soundly 
grounded in American historical development. 
Query before submitting material. Report varies, 
normally slow. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson 
Hall, Minneapolis 14, Minn. Helen Clapesattle, 
Editor. “We publish non-fiction book-length 
manuscripts based on sound scholarship and re- 
search,” 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 
N. M. E. B. Mann, Editor. “We publish non- 
fiction, regional books (Southwestern or Rocky 
Mountain material).” 

University of Washington Press, Seattle 5, 
Wash. Dr. W. M. Read, Director. “We publish 
scholarly research, interpretations of research for 
the lay public, and material about the Pacific 
Northwest. See our catalogue for type of ma- 
terial we use. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

University of Wisconsin Press, 811 State 
Street, Madison 5, Wisconsin. Thompson Webb, 
Jr., Director. “We publish general non-fiction 
book-length manuscripts. Report in 90 days or 
more. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Banks Upshaw and Company, 703 Browder 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. W. A. Stigler, Editor. 
“We publish textbooks. Also buy photographs. 
Report in 30 days. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. “We publish fiction of liter- 
ary quality, good popular novels. Also biography, 
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science, politics, belles lettres, and children’s 
books of high quality.” 

Whitehall Publishing Company, 548 W. Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, Ill. F. Dorsey Montgomery, 
Editor. “We publish children’s stories, preferably 
in verse, under 1500 words, and lending them- 
selves to colorful illustration, pop-up features, 
etc. Our new books are scheduled during the fall 
of each year, and we would prefer to receive 
manuscripts about that season. Report varies.” 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hills Avenue, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. Ross Marvin, Editor. “We 
publish educational material. Also buy photo- 
graphs. Report within a month. Payment is on 
royalty basis, rate determined by educational 
level of book.” 

Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ottawa 
Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. T. W. 
Engstrom, Editor. “We publish only book-length 
material, generally from 30,000 to 100,000 words. 
All manuscripts must be of an evangelical reli- 
gious nature. Report in 30 days. Payment is on 
royalty basis.” 


Trade Journals 


Automatic World, P.O. Box 765, Fort Worth 
1, Texas. Delbert McGuire, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use articles on 
subjects of interest to coin machine industry. 
Buy photographs, if pertinent. Report in 15 


days. Payment, after publication, is 50c per 
column inch for articles written on assignment 
or especially pointed to coin machine industry, 
and 25c per column inch for general run-of-the- 
mill articles.” 

Hosiery Merchandising, 44 E. 23rd Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Olive Graham, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use articles with a minimum 
of 400 words. Interested in fashion emphasis 
in hosiery departments. No strictly price opera- 
tions wanted. Writers trying us for first time 
should write ‘how-to-do-its’ on successful hosiery 
retail operations. If they are any good, assign- 
ments more varied may follow. Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in a month. Payment is 1¥ac a 
word, on publication, and $5 per photo.” 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Ill. Joseph W. Janson, Associate 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use factual articles with know-how 
information based upon common denominator 
subjects involved in mass-feeding and mass-hous- 
ing operations. Our circulation is to hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, schools, industrial cafeterias, 
motels, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, and the like. Buy 
photographs, some as fillers, based on human 
interest, where there is relation to our subject 
matter. Also buy cartoons. Payment is a mini- 
mum of 50c a column inch. Cartoons are paid 
for upon acceptance. All other material, unless 





being enthusiastic about it.... 


lf You Want Your Errors Corrected As Soon As You Make Them... 
TRY P. C.! 


Once again, we've purchased space in addition to our regular advertisement (this month on 
page 14) to discuss our new service, Personal Collaboration. We've important reasons for 


We tested the service originally by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before we 
finished, fourteen had sold two stories each or more. 
Personal Collaboration follows a simple principle: instead of allowing the writer to stagger 






































along all by himself in the dark when writing his stories or articles, the agency watches and 
works with him every inch of the way: from idea stage through finished script and sale. The 
service shows the writer how to analyze stories, and plot the way the top professionals on our 
client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil 
—step by step until the stories or articles are entirely salable and out to market under the same 
sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because this is a manuscript-sales agency and not a course, there are no “test” assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up for sale. Nor is the service dragged out over a long period 
of time—P.C. in full covers a comparatively short period. And there are no dull periods of 
waiting: P.C. outlines or stories are worked upon the same day the mail brings them in, and 
replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for P.C. service have now sold: to Collier's, The 
American Magazine, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Dime Detective, Adventure, Thrilling Western, Love 
Short Stories, Super Sports, Amazing Stories, E. P. Dutton, Gold Medal Books, and many others. 
Now we're ready for a new group. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have or have not worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. If interested, please write for details, 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 980 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
























































by special agreement, is paid for immediately 
following publication.” 

Monthly Information Bulletin, 5713 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Senior Powell, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $5.00 a year. “We want infor- 
mative and educational articles and news items 
pertaining to developments in the envelope ad- 
dressing and mailing industry. The information 
which we desire may be furnished in the form 
of newspaper clippings or material written from 
newspaper clippings in the writer’s own words. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is $1.00 to $5.00, 
depending upon value of material.” 

Southern Plumbing, Heating @ Air Condi- 
tioning, 1072 Oxford Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Allen W. Hill, Publisher. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use merchandising 
and success story articles on plumbing and 
heating contractors-dealers in Southeast and 
Southwest, 1250 words plus one or two photo- 
graphs. Payment is Ic a word, plus extra for 
photos, on acceptance.” 





Market Complaints 


American Family Peninsula Playhouse V 
Magudas V Shasta Publishers V 

Anglobooks, Inc. V Trailer Topics V 

New Studio V True Story Magazine V 


Stew on the Stove 

(Continued from page 36) 
Ann Howard, editor. Articles, 1,000 to 1,500 
words, on baby care up to age two. How-to 
articles that are not anti-store or that ‘sug- 
gest the consumer-made article which can 
be sold through stores. lc to 4c, on publica- 
tion. 

Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 19. Has several departments that pay 
for letters, child-care problems, kitchen-aids, 
etc. $5 to $25. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. Clara Savage Littledale, 
editor. Articles, 1,500 to 3,000 words; per- 
sonal experiences, 500 to 1,000 words; fillers 
and special departments; children’s sayings. 

The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Mrs. Jean Austin, editor. 
Articles on building, furnishing, decorating, 
entertaining, family hobbies, gardening, 
etc., with how-to-do-it details. Pay varies. 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1712 Locust 
St., Des Moines 3, Iowa. J. E. Ratner, edi- 
tor. Unusual home improvements, with de- 
tails and photographs, are best bet here. 





UES OPPORTONIUY 
OW A WPS TMS 20. 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it won’t cost you a pennyl 





this unique offer. 


GEORGE 


MALIBU 


For some fifteen years I have been helping ambitious 
writers, giving them the kind of help which has enabled 
them to sell their stories to leading magazines and book 
publishers after perhaps years of failure. 


eu 


If you have tried ‘systems, 
out success, write for my pamphlet which gives details of 


Send for the pemphiet todey! it is FREE and puts you under no obligation. 
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Also child-care and family-life articles. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Bruce and Bea- 
trice Gould, editors. Most encouraging of 
large magazines to housewife-writers. Top 
rates for short articles, fillers, verse, etc. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, editor. 
Verse on inspirational, nature, or light 
humorous subjects. Inspirational, expe- 
rience and hobby features from 500 to 1000 
words for and about farm women. House- 
keeping shortcuts of 50 words each. How-to- 
make handcraft features. Short humor. 
Payson acceptance. (See other farm mags 
if you’re a farm wife.) 

Catholic Home Journal, 220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. Rev. Urban Adelman, 
editor. Family-life, child-care articles; short 
stories with home themes under 2,000 
words. Religious and domestic poems. Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance; poems, $5. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Ada Campbell Rose, 
editor. Children’s stories to 2,400 words; 
Tiny Tales, 500-900 words; verse and puz- 
zle jingles; simple construction projects. 

Story Parade, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. Barbara Nolen, literary editor. Stories of 
humor, adventure, character for children 
8 to 12 years; length, 1000 to 2500 words. 
Short articles and verse. 

Your Life, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
Douglas Lurton, editor. Popular philosophy 
and psychology, with anecdotes, to 2,500 
words. Motto: “It’s your life—make the 
most of it.” 

True Romance, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17. Hilda Wright, editor. Special fea- 
tures: “Happiest Moment of My Life,” 
“How Did He Propose,” $5 to $25. (Other 
confession mags have similar features. ) 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., 
New York 10. Volta Torrey, editor. Gad- 
gets and suggestions for making housework 
easier, with illustrations, one page or less. 
$5 to $25, on acceptance. 

Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
De Witt and Lila Acheson Wallace, editors. 
Short humorous anecdotes and special fea- 
tures like “Spiced Tongue” and “Life in 
These United States.” Very good pay. 


HOW UNKNOWN AUTHORS 
ARE WINNING SUCCESS 
WITH FIRST BOOKS 


C. L. McDermott and Shay Nichols 
came to Vantage Press 


HIS IS an important story for every author 
who is still trying to get his first book pub- 
lished, a story proving there is real hope for the 
unknown writer who has faith in his own work. 





| CASE Not | 
e€ amazing story of A 
Yank ON Piccapitiy, by Capt. C. L. McDermott. 


This first novel by an unknown writer was 
turned down repeatedly by New York publishers. 
Vantage Press had faith in the book and pub- 
lished it in June 1951, under its cooperative plan. 
Result:YaNKx was bought before publication by 
Popular Library for reprint in a 25¢ pocket 
edition; the first printing will be 150,000 copies. 
The hard-cover edition of 3,000 copies, selling at 
$2.50, was sold out four weeks after publication. 
Another printing of 7,500 copies was ordered 
immediately and, of those, over 4,000 have already 
been sold. Says Capt. McDermott: “/ give all the 
credit to Vantage Press—they are doing a ter- 
rific job of promotion and distribution.” 











| CASE No. 2 | 

The story of A Girt From 
Rusy’s, by Shay Nichols, another first novel. 
This book will be published officially in October, 
1951, but before publication the entire first edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies was sold out. This has 
caused Vantage Press to increase its first printing 
to 4,000 copies, with good prospects of greater 
sales later. Says Mr. Nichols: “I am delighted 
with the treatment my book is getting—a sell-out 
of the first edition before publication was far, far 
more than I had expected. Vantage is certainly 
giving me a fine deal.” 


Are YOU looking for a PUBLISHER? 
Send for FREE BOOKLET 


If so, VANTAGE Press has an attractive plan 
whereby your book may be published, promoted 
and distributed on a professional basis. To learn 
more about this successful program—the one that 
worked so well for Capt. McDermott and Mr. 
Nichols—please write to Miss Peggy Stevens 
for Free Booklet AAS, To the Author in Search 
of a Publisher. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. AAS 
230 West 41 St., New York 18 
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By Leo Shull 


IN LATE SEPTEMBER you begin to get the 
feel of the new season. 

Broadway becomes gay with new faces. 
Beautiful girls from all over the country 
arrive to try their luck in the theatre. 
Fresh-faced, happy and eager, they make 
the rounds, lunch at the actor’s hangouts, 
cluster in the agent’s anterooms. Producers 
return from their vacations. Hundreds of 
established actors return from their summer 
stock engagements. The drama columns 
are full of announcements and production 
plans. 

We keep a record of every announcement 
and, as of the middle of September, it 
showed that 164 shows were scheduled for 
production during the 1951-52 season—129 
dramas, 35 musicals. Many of these shows 
will be dropped and others will replace 
them. Eventually, 60 or 70 shows will open 
on Broadway. 

Last season was considered an exceptional 
one. There were more shows and more 
novelty. ANTA (The American National 
Theatre and Academy) alone produced 10 
shows. There was the French importation, 
Ballet de Paris, with beautiful dancing and 
scenic effects; also, the Louis Jouvet troupe 
and that piece of Americana, Guys and 
Dolls, This season will see Lawrence Olivier 
and Vivian Leigh from England, the Habi- 
mah players from Israel, and possibly a 
troupe from Italy and France. 

There is an air of expectancy in New 
York. 

* * * 

The summer theatres not only expanded 
considerably this year but also acquired 
a touch of monopoly, a trend that foretells 
dwindling of independent ownership and 


fewer opportunities for newcomers. 

“Package”. shows are crowding into the 
picture. A star like Eve Arden or John 
Garfield will assemble a cast and tour from 
one summer theatre to another, extracting 
$3,000 to $5,000 per week, and forcing the 
theatre to have stars every week to attract 
regular audiences. Furthermore, theatre 
owners have begun to buy up two or more 
summer theatres. But it is also true that 
better business methods and showmanship 
are improving the theatres and shows. Air- 
conditioning, expensively-produced musicals, 
and better-built houses are making summer 
theatre big time. 

It seems that once a Hollywood star has 
made a tour in summer stock he is eager 
to appear in a Broadway play, and each 
season more stars are signed for legit shows. 
Already this season Ginger Rogers, Dane 
Clark, and Ann Sothern have signed for 
Broadway shows. Miss Rogers even invested 
$22,500 in the show, Love and Let Love, in 
which she stars. 

* * * 

Who are the most influential men in our 
American theatre? 

First come the Shuberts. They control 
almost 20 of the 30 Broadway houses. Since 
they also control the booking of shows into 
other cities, without them a show can’t 
play on the road. They invest in shows. 
They are the most important single force 
in the theatre and have been for most of 
the 50 years they’ve been in show business. 

Next come the unions, of course. 

Third, we might mention Anthony Brady 
Farrell, who reputedly nets eight million 
dollars a year from his inheritance. He 
invests in 20 to 30 shows a year. 

* * * 

Television has been a great boon to 
theatre people. Kids who have struggled for 
five to 10 years have suddenly found a 
niche in the new medium. Some of them 
are doing very well; at least, they now 
have a steady income. The average income 
of an actor is $500 to $1,000 a year. Stage 
actors get stage employment only about 10 
weeks a year, if they get any at all. Actresses, 
in particular, live precarious lives. Their 
success depends on youth, beauty and ap- 
pearance. Yet it takes eight years, on an 
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average, for an actress to become a “second 
lead” and few of them can afford good 
wardrobes. 

This brings us to the subject of lady 
playwrights. In the 10 years that we’ve 
written this column, we’ve gotten the im- 
pression that female playwrights are con- 
siderate, literate, neat, quiet and methodical. 
They do pretty well in the theatre, for in- 
stance, with Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and 
ATree Grows in Brooklyn. But they do not 
appear to have the skill in technique that 
the men have. Perhaps they don’t study 
this aspect of the art. Most of their plays 
seem to be adaptations. There are very 
few lady producers; Cheryl Crawford is 
probably the best known. 

A glance at a list of 165 plays reveals 
that about 10 or 15 are by women. Do their 
plays have less merit or are there fewer fe- 
male playwrights? We don’t know. Since 
90 percent of the theatre tickets are bought 
by or for women, we would imagine that 
lady playwrights, knowing the foibles of 
their sex, could control the theatre. 

To close this section, we quote some ad- 
vice which a lady playwright, Anita Loos, 
put forth in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes: 

A kiss on the hand 

May be quite continental 

But diamonds are a girl’s best friend. 

A kiss may be grand 

But it won’t pay the rental 

On a humble flat 

Or help you at the automat. 
This little epic vastly amused our lady 
friend and has been quoted at crucial mo- 
ments ever since. So, although lady play- 
wrights may not write as many plays, those 
they write can hurt longer. 

* * * 

If I had finished a comedy, I would 
send it to Bernard Hart at 1501 Broadway, 
hoping that he would get his brother, 
Moss Hart, to direct it. 

Or to Richard Aldrich, 1430 Broadway. 

Or to John Golden, 246 W. 44th St. 

Or to Max Gordon, 149 W. 45th St. 

If my play were a dramatic show, I’d 
send it to Maurice Evans, 50 W. 10th 

ve., Chery] Crawford, 49 W. 45th St., 
Jose Ferrer, 1270 6th Ave., Jed Harris, 35 
(Continued on page 67) 





practical 
playwrighting 


given by an author and artist-author-critic 
offers an unusual approach and individualized 
training in stage, radio and TV writing for 
the beginner and professional. You can 
specialize in the field of your choice. Send 
for free details today. 


¢ MORT and MARJORIE FREER 
FREER GALLERIES * BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Will give you clean, accurate and prompt work. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy. 60¢ per thou- 
sand words. Rates on book-lengths. 


ELISABETH BEDELL 
4822 Lindsley Ave. Dalias 10, Texas 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
(Ss ) The Greenwood, ind. 














A Writer's Money-Making Sideline 


Become a part-time, free-lance advertising copywriter. 
There’s big money in advertising. Why not acquire the 
know-how of advertising copywriting, which pays off so 
very nicely (in dollars and cents) in return for a few hours’ 
work and relatively few words? If you can write, you can 
learn how to write ad copy. To be successful, however, you 
must master copywriting’s special requirements. Here’s how 
to do it: Send $9 today for practical individualized training 
consisting of 10 distinct, practical copywriting assignments, 
one each week. The copy you write and mail back is 
expertly criticized, corrected and commented upon—and 
promptly sent back to you for your perusal and study. After 
you have carried out these copywriting assignments and 
profited from the practical reports on your work, you can 
confidently approach advertisers, publications advertising 
departments and agencies in your city for paid copywriting 
assignments. Act today! You will find this to be one of 
the smartest investments you ever made. If you want to 
develop a lucrative sideline that won’t take too much time 
from your serious writing, mail check or money order for 
$9 (this is the only fee—nothing else to buy) and we'll 
do our very best to show you how it’s done. 


PRACTICAL ADVERTISING 
Box 3038, Columbia P. O. Washiagton 10, D. C. 





SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding othheat composing offer that speaks 

self. (4) of my songs alone sold-over a HALF MIL PON 
records of various labels led by the world-famous VICTO 
Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! Long ‘established 


service. 
RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave, C13 Chicago 47, tit. 
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By Pat Fulford 


To a cartoonist, self-syndication may 
sound like a fine idea. It would mean that 
he is in business for himself, keeps all his 
profits, draws what he wants, and doesn’t 
have to take anything from anybody. Actu- 
ally, a cartoonist entering the field will find 
himself up against competition such as he 
never dreamed existed and put to consider- 
able expense for possibly little or no return. 

He must compete with others in the field 
who are already established and with the 
low-priced syndicates servicing the weekly 
newspapers. Some of these syndicates buy 
up years worth of material, cartoons, col- 
umns, strips, sports features and stories, 
paying a flat rate, often as low as $5 for 
each feature. They may name a cartoon 
strip themselves, and ask the artist to re- 
lease all rights to it. If, by chance, it catches 
on, the artist may be approached for more 
material. If he won’t sell for the same low 
price, the syndicate, which owns the title, 
hires another artist to draw it up. Editors 
of weekly newspapers are more interested 
in the price of a feature than in its quality. 
Bob Barnes, top cartoonist, sold over 1000 
cartoons to Western Newspaper Union, of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, for only $10 apiece. 
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A cartoonist with a good idea to sell 
can make money syndicating his own work, 
providing he has enough money to spend at 


the outset and the determination to stick | 
to his syndicate for at least a year, thereby | 


giving it a chance to catch on. 

Before looking into the cost of engrav- 
ing, proofs and mats, the artist must set up 
his cartoons for the printer. The cartoon. 
ist’s first job, providing the feature is a gag 
panel, is to draw up cight cartoons on 8% 
by 11 sheets of typing paper. These should 
be in line and drawn in ink. Better forget 
about Ben-Day and wash until the gag 
panel has caught on. Eight cartoons are 
a good number because most newspapers 
use six a week; that leaves two extras in 
case any need be discarded. 

When the cartoons are finished, they 
should be pasted up on a large piece of 
bristol board, two in a row, with about a 
half inch between cartoons. This big sheet, 
when reduced, comes to the size of an 8% 
by 11 piece of typing paper and the proofs 
made from it, which go out to editors, 
fit into regular No. 10 envelopes when 
folded. Captions should be put under the 
cartoons, printed large enough for proper 
reduction. The title of the feature, say 
“Laughing For Fun,” should be hand-let- 
tered at the top right side of the bristol 
board; keep in mind that the lettering, too, 
must be reduced. It will cost the artist 
around $10 to have a line cut made of this 
sheet. Proofs, and about 200 should be run 
off to start, will come to about $12. 

The next step is for the cartoonist to 
compile a list of papers which might buy 
his feature. If, for instance, it is a sport 
panel, he will contact only the editors of 
papers which include full sport pages. This 
information, along with editors’ names, 
may be found at the library in the N. W. 
Ayer & Son Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals; this book also gives circula- 
tions and other necessary data. There are 
about 2,000 daily newspapers in the United 
States and about 12,000 weeklies, bi-week- 
lies, and tri-weeklies. All are potential cus- 
tomers for reader-appeal features such as 
gag panels and comic strips. It is better 
for a cartoonist to concentrate on a few 
hundred papers at first. 
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Send a form letter introducing your new 
syndicate and describing what you have 
to offer to the papers on your list. Include 
a self-addressed order form, with blank 
lines for the newspaper’s name, its editor’s 
name, its address, and the length of time 
for which the feature is being ordered, also 
a proof sheet showing the type of cartoons 
you are prepared to sell. 

The prices, which are based on circula- 
tion, should be printed at the bottom of 
the order form. Papers with a small circu- 
lation, from 3,000 to 10,000, might be 
charged about $1 a week for all six panel 
cartoons. Papers with circulations from 
10,000 to 25,000 should pay double and so 
on. These are low prices, but as the self- 
syndicating cartoonist has no road salesman, 
his prices must be low at first or he won’t 
get into the field. 

A three per cent answer may be expected 
if a mailing of 200 letters and proofs is sent 
out. If as many as 10 or 15 papers buy the 
feature, the cartoonist has a hit and should 
beg or borrow money to continue with his 
new syndicate. If no answers at all are 
received, the cartoonist may try again with 
another 100 or so proofs to other papers. 
If there’s still no response, he should scrap 
the feature; it’s a dud. 

The biggest problem the cartoonist faces 
in syndicating his own material is the ex- 
pense of providing mat service to the 
newspapers. All the big syndicates, such as 
King Features, United, Register & Tribune, 
Daily News-Chicago Tribune, send out 
their cartoon strips and panels in mat form. 
This is the most practical way to send re- 
productions through the mail. 

Mats need not be made up until orders 
come in from newspapers. The cost of mat 
making is high because many printing pro- 
cesses are involved. First, a line engrav- 
ing (sometimes called a zinc etching or line 
cut) must be made. This is an exact repro- 
duction of the drawing on a thin zinc plate 
etched out with acid. A mat is merely a 
cardboard mold made from the line cut. 
A large sheet of mat board, as the card- 
board is called, is laid over the engraving, 
and the two are run between rollers under 
tremendous pressure. A thick sheet of rub- 
ber placed between the mat and the roller 
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TRY THE COMIC BOOKS! 


Let a ag ater teacher-critic_of comic book SOF he 
Sch wi fn booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 0) 
CRIP WRIT ING aues FL. contains over 15.000 

L a sample STORY Y SYNOPSIS 
po ro mag 2 PANEL SCRIPT as_ submitted to an editor. 
Limited supply available. GET YOURS NOW! Send $1 to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon St. — Hollywood 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately — Minor Corrections 
First and last pages and carbon free 
40c per 1000 words 


SYLVIA KEENE 
Orlando, Florida 





1039 30th St. 








INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
Cartoonists nd on t Newsletter for wy eerie 


re- 
quirements, an, in ices ai mute 
eae gl Published Poel - the Ist and Toth. 


$1.00 trial} tion -s NE cribers ONLY— 
J months’ Martel Goths tottahed. Parsica Palle. ellees. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSL 
106 Perry St., New York 14, N. ¥., Est. 1947 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writi ort-Story, => 
Article, Poetry, and cthereahow you how to write 
what to write, and where to 

For full particulars write today to: 


THe ome CORREEPORTENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. pringfield 3, Mass. 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS — CARTOONISTS 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
Cash in on this Million Dollar Gag Business Now! 
Not Tomorrow, Today! 
DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. W.D., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 























WANT TO SELL 
YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, POETRY? 


Then send TODAY for 
your FREE copy of § 


“TEN STEPS 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


WILL A. HERWELL 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 











































































Always Buying Cartoons 


Humorous fillers, jokes, poems; 25-500 words. 
Prompt payment, fast service, top rates. 
Let's get roughs! 


SKYLINE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
45 W, 34th STREET NEW YORK 1 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, expert work. Carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 40¢ book size. 
Poetry .0!/2¢ per line. 20 Ib. Bond 

EULA ¢. WOLFE 


Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 





610 Indiana 





“How to Create 1000 GAGS A YEAR” 


you CAN! ca Bay" gives you the pro- 





fessional know-h ‘or jucing h:gh- 
liber gags cons dosentiy. Complete analy 
sis of ca jumor Ca u ol 

vis humor forms such as T 
skits. etc. Easy-to-read . + Profusely 
illustrated. 

ORDER your cory Be ia 

send $2.90 check or 








CARTOON “CONSULTANTS m 


|} 270 Broadway. Suite 205, N.Y. 








CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript —— and ety ed on 
good grade bond paper. Pitty cents— words. 
M‘nor corrections. carbon copy, extra sto and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly answered. 


IDA SINGER 


Tilisonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 














forces the mat board into every crevice 
of the engraving. The mat board, wet 
when formed, is hard enough for easy han- 
dling when dry. 

Mat prices vary, but each mat costs from 
50 to 70 cents. Two hundred mats would 
come to about $100, as discounts are given 
for orders of over 25. 

An excellent brochure on self-syndication 
is put out by American Features Syndicate, 
1990 Como Ave., St. Paul, Minn. The in- 
formation included covers syndicating 
columns and stories as well as cartoons and 
comic strips. The booklet, which costs $2, 
gives types of order forms to use, samples 
of letters which may be sent to editors, and 
new sources for possible syndication. 


Late Cartoon News 


Pic, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Though the magazine is back on 
the stands once more, editor-publisher Vic 
Wagner says he is no longer in the market 
for free lance cartoons. Any artist with 
batches at his office should send for them 
at once. The few cartoons to be used in 
future issues of Pic will be assigned. 

Gags Magazine, 400 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor Del Poore announces 
several changes at Gags. Most important 
news is that the format will be enlarged 
and the magazine made into a more slick- 
looking book. Poore says, “I am now defi- 
nitely in the market for written humor as 
well as cartoons.” (Editor’s Note: see page 
2 for information on this new market 
for writers.) Cartoon prices have been up- 
ped from $10 to $20, and $25 will go for 
full-page cartoons, but Poore will use fewer 
cartoons than formerly. A large number of 
single gags will continue to fill the maga- 
zine, but the need right now is for spreads, 
multi-panel cartoons, features and cartoon 
illustration. Artists who want to work for 
Poore as cartoon illustrators should send 
samples. Payment at Gags is on acceptance. 

Cue, 6 East 39th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Carsten Grande, formerly with Liberty, is 
now art director, promotion man and ad- 
vertising manager of Cue, which is in the 
market for covers. Cover ideas should be 
in the field of entertainment or music. 
Covers may be in one, two, three or four 
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and mysteries. 


colors. Payment will be from $100 to $200, 
on acceptance. Grande is also interested in 
seeing decorative black and white spot 
drawings on his subject matter. From $15 
to $25 will be paid for these. He welcomes 
beginning artists who have something to 
offer. 

Ziff-Davis Publications, 366 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. All Ziff-Davis 
magazines have moved to the New York 
office. The editor of Flying, Michael Froe- 
lich, corrects our listing of $15 flat for car- 
toons. He says that payment is $15 to $20, 
the $20 going to regulars. He takes gags 
on all phases of flying, situations in hangars, 
flying schools, commercial and passenger 
planes. No helicopter gags wanted. Popu- 
lar Photography, at the same address, is 
also buying actively with okays given out by 
editor Bruce Downes. Cartoons on photo- 
graphy bring $10-$15. Amazing Stories and 
Fantastic Adventures, with Howard Browne 
editing, are looking for good gags suitable 
for these specialized books, also at $10. 
Radio & TV News, with Oliver Read 
in charge, pays around $6 for cartoons. 
Editors at all these magazines will buy from 
the inked rough. Payment is on acceptance. 


Broadway 
(Continued from page 63) 


W. 53rd St., Steven Scheuer, 115 Central 
Park West, Theatre Guild, 23 W. 53rd St., 
Herman Shumlin, 11 E. 48th St. 


If it were a musical comedy, then George 
Abbott, 630 5th Ave., would get it, or John 
C. Wilson, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Michael 
Todd, 1681 Broadway, Vinton Freedley, 
245 W. 52nd St., Leland Hayward, 655 
Madison Ave., Joseph Kipness, 512 Seventh 
Ave., Herman Levin, 424 Madison Ave. 

I'd send a farce to Richard Krakeur, 
1697 Broadway, Howard Lindsay, 1430 
Broadway, Ben Boyar, 149 W. 45th St., and 
an ethereal, mystic play to Eddie Dowling, 
244 W. 44th St., Theatre Guild, 23 W. 
53rd St., Guthrie McClintic, 1270 6th Ave. 

Clifford Hayman, 152 W. 42nd St., Paul 
Vroom, 152 W. 42nd St., or Joseph Hyman, 
1501 Broadway, would get my melodramas 


READ . . . ARTICLES, OPINIONS, 
DISCUSSIONS AND INFORMATION 


of interest to 


CARTOONISTS and GAGWRITERS 


in CARTOON NEWS 


Produced by two selling cartoonists at NO PROFIT; 
strictly as a service to YOU. $2.00 for 12 issues. 


3261 Venables St. Vancouver 6, B. C., Canada 








AUTHORS — WRITERS 
Your literary efforts deserve the best in manuscript 
typing. We use IBM typewriters. 
60c per 1,000 words—poetry Ic per line 
Stencil cutting—Mimeographing 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 
207 Financial Center Building, Oakiand, California 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine edi:or qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
experienced and practical assistance for writers. NO FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 

Wollaston 70, Mass. 


YOUR SONG 


professionally arranged and recorded on a 10” unbreak- 
able audition record: $6.75. Complete Song and Lyric 
Service As Usual. 
THE GHOST COMPOSER 
E, A. MARTIN 
Hartford 5, Cons. 


There's a NE-W WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to develop your 
creative ability. Writing is more fun as 
you learn how to bring into full play your 
own experiences, ideas and imagination. 
THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER shows yon how to gain added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 











23D Green Street 











43 Sumner St. 












The new method is direct, simplified, 
and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 
more money. Ask for free copy of 
“The Way to Successful Authorshin.” 








































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’s Diczsr is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
writers, editors, publishers, 


box numbers, $ 
Copy with mowey order or check for December ie must 


reach us by November 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial] service, 
palmistry, numerology, astrology, national 
friendship clubs, matrimonial] or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only). 











WOMAN WRITER 45 wishes to take portable to 
country for one month. No fried foods. Location 
immaterial. Please write conveniences and rates. 
No hotels. Mrs, Elsie Ginsberg, 367 Sutter Ave., 
B’klyn 12, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Corona Skyriter portable typewriter. Prac- 
tically new, $30. Latest Columbia Encyclopedia $8 
R, Brewster, Box 104, Union City, Conn. 


MY CARTOON GAGS HAVE APPEARED IN OVER 
100 DIFFERENT PUBLICATIONS! ! ! ! Ok, boys, 
you’ve ro ail the OTHER systems on how to write 
eartoon gags, now learn how a PROVEN gagwriter 

” You'll find that the ai will practically 
EMSELVES. AND. 3° tell you about all 

the OTHER known t I won't 

GIVE my own P CheATen epetem 


. . It'll cost ay $5. If you dream u 
ONE > middle market gag from ag Oe “NO N-BRAIN. 
RACKING” system, you’ve gotten M Sg agate 
FIVER back already! And NYONE should be able 


to do THAT with my “TRICK”. Al. Morrison, 1012 
S, E. 7th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?”— Yea sami pofermeties 

discreetly developed. Any matt rob- 

. anywhere. Worldwide. Officiall F ieanesd, 

bonded service. Established 1922. Tpescenette, 

—— William Herman, 170 Broadway, New 
‘o 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—Two for ose jus 6c 
stage. S fy typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 7350 
. Heyne, cago 45. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE contains ye oe 
eomedy. Copy 10c. Ask for free ga S per 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. 0."bee as. hi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


bg ny NAME AND FULL AL ADDRESS on a good rub- 
stamp, made-to-order, only $1.00 stpaid. 
elle 627-D Baker, San Francisco, Cali Calif. 


: cae eee Natg an tf MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 


JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged sys- 
gy ng one dollar. Writer Aids, P, O. Box 201 
Joseph, 


hk erga ng couple or individual with plenty 
acceptances, to (share) my farm home, rent free, 
unti] Christmas, then Florida. Must be cill-ouctala: 
y> Dighowt moral character, good enough 
te criticize me. bert rt Parsons, Townsend, Va. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn Fd cove own 
gree. $1.00. Mailed flat on heavy ae 
. Cunningham, Brookeide Rd., cw me Re 








Be ae LLY 














ssouri. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL”—Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and’ week. 
lies in U. S. = Canada alone. Folio includes Syn- 
dicate Operati Selling Prices ) Model 
Saies Letters to -ag Sampie A prosmant Forms, 
etc. Complete F io $2.00 OO postpaid (refundable), 
While they iast, ch copy of “175 Idea-. rces For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folic, American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 162, 1990 Come Ave., St, 
Paul 8, Minn. 


IMPORTANT vig ig wee as Birthdays, Anni- 
versaries, etc. remember them, 
Particulars free. Telcet fan Bleek, 3741 Walnut St, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


WRITERS! Save money on typewriter ribbons. Get 
“Ray-Nu.” Revives dried-up ribbons, old used 
ribbens. Easy to pe A Treats ribbon en 
Bottle for 10 te 20 ribbons, $1.00, postpaid. Guar- 
aan Hackmanna, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, 

o. 





WANTED: Hard- bound backs books by F. Scott and Zelda 
(Sayre) Fitzgerald. Priced veoceuably. 36, 
Leuisville 1, Ky. 


RESEARCH SERVICE; best sources. $1.00 per hour, 
M. Krouse, 2213 West st Tioga, Philadelphia 40, Pa, 


POET’S MARKET GUIDEBOOK DK {ieting 387 cash 
markets, etc.) plus book te Poetry,” 
eo ppd. ¥ = Distributors, 
stoke, B. C., Canada. 


CASH PRIZES EXCITEMENT FOR YOU. Send for 
list of thi giving away thou- 
sands of dollars in one and prizes. For full detaile 
send $1.00 to Dwyer, P. O. 1546, Boston, Mass, 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT of first edition of “Feot- 
prints” the collection of poems that has captured 
the heart of a nation. Ideal for gift, price oman te 
author will exchange fer handwork or autogra 
first editions by other new writers. Estrella pes 
Montgomery, The Evergreens, Troy, New Hampshire. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! You can’t afford te miss 
the hot tips in every issue of CHICAGO MARKET 
REVIEW. Sample copy, 25c. Box 7501, Chicage, 


POPULAR PIANO SHORT COURSE. All you must 
know condensed into 12 pages. Smooth B ome style 
is at your fingertips Greene this easy, supe 
pothes. Only $1.00. 824 ys Bidg., 

exas. 


SELL REPRODUCTIONS OF WORLD’S FAMOUS 
PERFUMES by outstanding Parisian chemist at 
fractions of original cost. e defy you to tell “ 
difference. Sample free! Exclusive suport, 1139-K 
Se. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill., or 6804-K Fountain, 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


FREE room and board in mt. cabin to non-drinking 
writer in exchange for part time work. Rae Har- 
rington, Tyler Route, Nevada City, Calif. 


“BECKY'S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. Heuse of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


FINISHED CARTOONS—Drawn te yeur ideas, $1.00. 
Write Sellars, 511 Maple Ave., Panama City, Flerids. 


HOW TO TAKE PICTURES FOR MONEY, illus- 
trated booklet by successful Free Lance, $1 00. 
| Pilot Publishers, Dept. WD, Box 488, 

regon. 


TRADE JOURNALISTS! Bustnces Writers! Research- 
ers! Get eur new list of 203 trade aes _ad- 
dresses for article ideas, statisti 
phote leads. Complete list, sighabetically from 
abrasives to zippers: am, ©. Berglund, 902 Park 
Street, Wichita, Kansas 


URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER . 
Ribbon stays on the machine .. . Works on two 
toned as well as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25c and 3c stamp. Catherine Urban Enterprizes, 

725 Urban Lane, Palo ® Alto, California. 


verre Ae $25, to $100 « o oat op your Soeuny 
for Cooke’s “ ng an — nographe 


$1.00, J. C. Sloan, P, O. Box 1 
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FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET oa pagctneticn. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also capi- 
talization, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Lace: . 
Pennsylvania. 


BEFORE IT’S LOST OR STOLEN, your broken 

jewelry, lay-around watches, ives a dental gold to 

for exact app’ l, prompt payment. E. M. 
Kellogs. Box 848, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


sy tig dt dig GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “‘GAG.- 
CYCLOPED $8.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 


BE A SPEAKER? New Method simplified by Dr. Marie 
$2.95 worth much more in know- 
Order a copy, you can’t go wrong. 
Study box 365, “Stamf ‘ord, Conn. 


YOUNG WRITER invites feminine views acannon | 
woman’s i Bee Wt discipline, bondage, an 
servitude. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT that i Bae * me g person—You! 


Handwriting analysi Shaw, 1040 
Anderson Ave., New ‘York York City. 

PERFECT PROTECTION SYS SYSTEM safe ds manu- 
scripts, cartoons, frem any mailing ges, 50c, 


return envelope. Box 1317, Lubbork, Texas. 


FELLOW WRITERS: Here is the book e looked 
fer and couldn’t find. “SEX, SCIEN AND SIN,” 
ae histories, selentifie and factual material. ihe 
presentation of 25 years of police ea nape 
they study and rsearch. Learn about 
really are in their private and secret lives of 
oes, romance, and sex. tivation, Eg of ma- 
for piots and articles, EdD. RUE charac- 
terieations. $2. Postpaid or plus charges. 
_ peney back gladly, ‘ 8S satisfied. Or send for 
Pp 


tive circular autographed 4-4 
lor pramiet egter. ee ay hy Bese. 
Sree? Pack Portiand 1 » Oregon. 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famoi famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new c s tor sale, $8 each. 
Sent yg welerved. dress: Betty Isaacs, 
Room 804, Madison ison Avenue, New York 17. 


$15 LITTEN FICTION COU COURSE, $8. Frances M. 
Wrean, 608 South Neil, Cha Champaign, Uhnois, 


READ—Religious “The Three Lights,” Postpaid 
from author, s book, “The earey feng Bey a z 
Vandalia, Illinois. 


BE A BIG FROG IN A BIG PUDDLE! Writers! 

Cartoonists! Let us tell you where to sell. intro- 
fe GO MARKET REVIEW, 
hicago, illineis. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING NG POEMS, Instructions and 
markets sent fer 25c. Charies Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


ATTENTION, BEGINNING WRITERS! Twenty-five 
t-story pointers ~ sample = a oa .00. 
No stamps. A. C Winne 
Ave. Chicago 40, 46, ilies. 


MUSICIAN AND WIFE, interested in sociology 
ychology, scientific viewpoint would ~~, to — 
from folie similar Philip H 99 Borton 


ema tage yy Amy 


SEND $1 FOR CLASSIC of writing counsel: Henry 
Justin Smith’s “It’s The Way it's Written.” In the 

ae re Smith’s “Writing Versus Every- 
Else” s - ~ on Newspaper Row.” — 
oy non or er (currency at your own risk) 
te Leland Press, 3001 Leland Avenue, Chicago 25, 
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IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
earn up to ¥, spare time, copying 
duplicating comic cartoons fer advertisers. 
Waeeniars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 


2758 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED. 
peramber |S pee pestmark, A: Ann Fos *T436 Sok 


MALS ALE WRITER invites e correspendence—sither eex- 
view collaboration. Rich material — Fiction 
non-Fiction. H, Salter, 21 Amity Court, Springfield, 





Cosssanensren ometing a Ry g-4 > ? oo 
r 4 io outlining » 
|p Box 218-J, eins Station, New York 1. 


2,500 NEW, USED courses, books. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Items bought, sold, rented, traded. Thomas 
Reid, Plymouth, Poss. 


FREE BOOK “372 Unusual usual Worldwide Businesses.” 
on home (U.S.A.)! Publishers-24B, Carisbad, 


“FREE LANCE WRITING a Profitable ne ll one 
dollar complete instructions. Hazel Nunamaker, 
1126 E, Pinchot St., Stockton, California. 


I COMPOSE CONTEST ee s lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each e s Contest 
Service, P. O. Box 127, South , me Neb. 


SIX COMPLETE MAIL ORDER PLANS only S22 
plus gift of $1.00 Folio “Selling Books By M 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Mail acces, 
San Lorenzo, Calif. 








REVEALING POLITICAL ARTICLE for reading, 
$3.00. Robert Walgreen-Smith, c/o Rush Cottage, 
100 Bernard Rd., Mat anteno, Illinois. 


NEED IDEAS? First jae shorts $10.00; short 
shorts $5.00. Henry E. F E. Fox, Ri, Temple, Texas. 


TYPE FOR PAY (20 wa: ~~ mys) FOLIO, § $1.00. McAllister, 
1513-WD, Charlotte, New 1 lew York City. 


WISH TO CONTACT AUTHOR of self published 
novel Oy meritorious movie plot. Jack Fredericks, 
7, San Bernardino, C: Calif. 


WRITER FINDS HIS HEROINES DU! 
gestions from spirited ladies. Box P 


desires sug- 





“PICKING CHECKS From News papers and Maga- 
zines,” 25c. Writers’ book list Ralph Under- 
hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


WOMAN WRITER desires correspondence with con- 
genial friends and would appreciate visit to ber 
country home, two hours drive from Cin tL. 
Box P-3. 

WANTED—box tops, labels; price list, instruc- 
tions, 25c; P. O. Box 265, Ordnance, Oregon. 


THE PLOTBOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from a eager stestes without my 
Gives complete outline of salable stories. 
shows how. 50c Writecraft Service, 601 N. Foon 
Ave., Normal, Illinois. 


TALK YOUR TROUBLES over with Bible Teacher. 
Box 182, Lebanon, Mo. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, non-pro- 
ductivity. Send $1.00 for method. Hypnocollege, 
Box 16401, Hollywood 38, California. 


“TEN STEPS TO WRITING SUCCESS” reveals how 
you can write stories, poems, articles for pubiica- 
tion. Details Free. Will Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 








WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find-answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 71. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer, 

FILLERS, oight for one dollar. 
rectly spelled and on m= ag N 
Noti, Oregon, 


SHORT FEATURES SELL oo. Where to get, 
how to write, where to ie coin or stam 
Writecraft Service, 601 N. olRell d ‘Ave. Normal, lil. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Succes Successful Businesses.” Work 
Lge Gapest something Odd! Pacific-44B, Ocean- 
ie, Cali . 


HAVING TROUBLE te he Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. & 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


SPARE THE ROD? Student of of educational psychology 
Pace we views on home and school discipline. 


Nellie "Xo Fenner, 




































A SPLIT SECOND 
IN ETERNITY 





The Ancients Called It 
COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Must man die to release his inner con- 
sciousness? Can we experience momentary 


flights of the soul—that is, become one 
with the universe and receive an influx of 
great understanding? 

The shackles of the body—its earthly 
limitations—can be thrown off and man’s 
mind can be attuned to the Infinite Wisdom 
for a flash of a second. During this brief 
interval intuitive knowledge, great inspira- 
tion, and a new vision of our life’s mission 
are had. Some call this great experience a 

ychic phenomenon. But the ancients knew 
it and taught it as Cosmic Consciousness — 
the merging of man’s mind with the Uni- 
versal Intelligence. 

Let This Free Book Explain 
This is wot a religious doctrine, but the 
application of simple, natural laws, which 
give man an insight into the great Cosmic 

lan. They make possible a source of great 
joy, strength, and a regeneration of man’s 
personal powers. Write to the Rosicru- 
cians, an age-old brotherhood of under- 
standing, for a free copy of the book “The 
Mastery of Life.” It will tell you how, in 
the privacy of your own home, you may 
indulge in these mysteries of life known 
to the ancients. Address: Scribe 8. H. X. 


She Rosicrucians 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








Article Writer, 
Where Are You Going? 


(Continued from page 32) 


True. As edited by Bill Williams and 
now by Ken Purdy, the book has done a 
fine job of building up a new and loyal 
reader group in a few years. Here, too, the 
advertisers have been slow to come around. 
Not long ago I talked to some media men 
about their magazine selections for adver- 
tising budgets. These experts on magazine 
audiences are certain that a major but 
subtle change is taking place in the nation’s 
magazine reading habits. Meanwhile they 
are playing it safe by using the standbys 
among the magazines. 

As I see it, the trends augur well for non- 
fiction writers. What are the trends? True 
and Redbook are good examples—the for- 
mer uses only factual stories and the latter 
has become, in a sense, a service magazine. 

Service pieces figure prominently in most 
of the newer or projected magazines, and 
the women’s service field has even grown 
a new branch in recent years, with the suc- 
cess of supermarket magazines like Every- 
woman’s and Woman’s Day. The service 
category has become broader than you may 
think. It involves more than the art of 
basting a duck or good news for dysmenor- 
rhea or has your husband enough insur- 
ance. In an age when traditional paths of 
conduct have been obliterated, people need 
guidance for living. For tens of millions 
life has become infinitely too complicated 
a maze to be negotiated without an in- 
formed—and entertaining—guide. The 
magazine need not play a patronizing role 
in the life of its readers. In the broader 
sense, the most effective service magazine 
on the stands today is the New Yorker. 
Every week it provides the clues and code 
words and gambits for a week’s living and 
talking and feeling for its more dependent 
readers. 

The rise of service magazines especially 
geared to help specific age groups will be 
made partly at the expense of the general 
interest or so-called family magazine. The 
successful shift of Redbook from a general 
family magazine to one of special interest 
to young marrieds has attracted the atten- 
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tion of American and Cosmopolitan which 
are now going in heavily for service pieces 
geared to young families. 

If readers are going to be appealed to 
primarily in terms of special age or inter- 
est or perhaps income groups (this is least 
likely) there are obviously going to be a 
great Many more magazines on the mar- 
ket. Or many existing magazines are going 
to undergo profound changes in outlook. 
Since non-fiction lends itself more readily 
to helping set a magazine’s new tone and 
level than does fiction, the article free 
lancer should have a wider market. 


Thus far the trend has been concen- 
trated on the young-——in Seventeen, Com- 
pact, 21, and Redbook, Youth is an incred- 
ibly valuable commodity as far as the ad- 
vertising agencies are concerned. The tag 
of middle-aged readership is practically an 
economic death sentence for a popular 
magazine. One of the big women’s maga- 
zines was threatened with extinction a few 
years ago because the agencies had put the 
“middle aged” tag on its readers; suppos- 
edly they didn’t buy with the abandon of 
youth. It took a complete revamping of 
outlook and editorial staff to bring youth 
and circulation back to the magazine. Slick 
fiction writers have had to learn the lesson. 
As one of them said to me not long ago, 
“I'm tired of writing about sweet young 
things, but stories about mature women 
don’t sell—-not often enough.” Non-fiction 
writers would do well to remember this 
craze for youth in choosing their subjects 
and in slanting their stories. 


These continuing changes in the maga- 
zine market haven’t escaped the attention 
of harried editors. They are becoming 
aware that the old tricks aren’t work- 
ing with their old effectiveness. A new 
editor may try new subjects, hitherto taboo, 
or fresh new slants on old subjects. Or if 
he’s younger and more cynical, he may 
start running pieces with direct promo- 
tional tie-ups to widely advertised products 
in a scratch-my-back-and-I’ll-scratch-yours 
deal that’s usually effective in getting new 
readers and new ads. Today the institu- 
tional magazine article glories in the men- 
tion of advertised products or brand names. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is ae profitable and wy The largest market open 
to inning writers and the only one where you can 
EARS AS YOU LEARN! One of my Lerma oy os 

than $100 worth of stories and articles month orecial 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THe JUVE ILE 
MAGAZINES teaches eve: thing it is necessary to know. 
Write for terms. Mention Wairer’s Dicest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-D GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar and punctuation. All work 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 











"Script Sales Service! 


Personal attention to your script. Qualified scripts placed 
or sa 

SPECIAL READING OFFER FOR NEW WRITERS: 
Reading fee for scripts up to 6000 words $3.00. (50c per 
1000 words thereafter.) 


Reports made within 10 days. 


MANHATTAN LITERARY AGENCY 
507 Fifth Avenue MUrray Hill 2-2668 OW. Y. 17, M. Y. 
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BOOK WRITERS 


» 

Let my creative re-writing of your nove! or non- 
fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 

) clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 
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necessary, and present your material in its very best 
shape for publication. Returned to you typewritten, 
ell ready for the publisher. $1. 35 per "boussad words, 


carbon copy included. lerms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 
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SONG POEMS 
SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems for free examination. 


MOVIE CENTER MUSIC COMPANY 
6418 Homewood Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat - Accurate - Prompt 
Carbon copy, extra first and last poyprde: free. Minor cor- 
rections, ired. Mailed flat. thousand words. 


ARLA GRIESBAUM 
Elliott 8-3823 








243 N. ivy Monrovia, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in ae writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do o It for 


Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Correspondence re- 
Quires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Floride 


MUSIC SERVICE 


lf you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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NEES REVISING $ $700 = add 
WORD-BY-WORD 


UST Lie ‘COLLABORATION 


or Fast “Same Day” Revising, 
Alr- Mail te 4 to Rewrite Desk A 


OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 


RALPH NATHAN 


(Since 1932) 
814 44th Avenue San Francisco 21, California 


TYPING FOR THE DISCRIMINATING AUTHOR 


of longer manuscripts (over 5,000 words) with particular 
care as to spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last 
sheets; one carbon. All work done promptly and mailed 
flat. 50e per 1000 words. 


THE MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 


1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Illinois 
Bittersweet 8-0658 
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Now it's EASY TO LEARN 
HOW TO WRITE MUSIC! 


New, easy instructions take the mystery out of music- 
writing! Learn how toe put your melodies on paper! Make 
money—set your own and others’ song ms to music, 
prepare ‘‘lead sheets’’ to send to publishers, etc. No 
previous musical training needed! GET THE FACTS FREE 
—WRITE TODAY TO 
MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 

11-31A Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE 
Good bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages. 30c 
page, one carbon. Mailed flat. Postage please. 

LEE HARRISS 
Apt. 202 
2190 Bay Street San Francisco 23, Calif. 
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A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE | 
for Authors 


) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 
» book and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


: 
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: The William-Frederick Press ( 
;  ¥ 4 Distributing £- ee Inc. r 
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PR LOPS LP a 


) 313 West 35th $ New York 1, N. Y. 
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REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS ot POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (ony subj ect) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we 1s send you 
information on how te convert your poem into @ song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD SROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING ICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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The new policy presents problems. If prod. 
uct X gets a piece written about it or it 
president, competitor Y’s PR staff and ad 
agency are on hand the next day witha 
“Hey, how about me?” Sometimes the 
magazine finds that it has made one good, 
temporary friend and two or three per 
manent enemies. 

Other editors rely on readership surveys 
which show what articles their readen 
read. Up to now these surveys have don 
well for the magazines. Statistics showed 
that women didn’t read non-fiction, so the 
women’s magazines didn’t publish many 
articles. But statistics also showed that a 
woman is more likely to read an artic 
which touches her emotionally than the 
strictly informational Saturday Evening 
Post type of piece. Along about 1943, Roger 
Dakin of Woman’s Home Companion & 
perimented successfully with “hit her where 
it hurts” articles, and that was the cue for 
the never-ending spate of such pieces in 
the Companion and other women’s mag- 
zines—“‘Why You Can’t Adopt a Baby,’ 
“Before Your Operation,” “The Truth 
About Nervous Breakdowns,” “The Toy 
That Kills” are typical titles. 

Although readership surveys may ulti- 
mately provide the answer to the question 
of what readers want to read, the first in 
formation about future changes in th 
magazine readership pattern are coming 
from social scientists who have been study- 
ing magazine audiences—Professors Paul 
Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton at Co 
lumbia University’s Bureau of Applied Se 
cial Research, and Dr. David Riesmaz, 
whose The Lonely Crowd—A Study of tht 
Changing American Character is a fim, 
provocative work, unfortunately studded 
with professional jargon—inner-directeds 
outer-directeds, peer groups, and the like 
Riesman, for instance, ts convinced that, in 
spite of what surveys show, most political 
articles in mass media have small reader 
ship and that there is a large and ready- 
made audience in the kind of readers Quick 
and its imitators must have attracted. 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, a consulting psycho- 
logist who has been called in at one tim 
or another by nearly every leading Amet: 
can corporation and advertising agency, was 


































































just called in by a leading magazine to find 
out why the readers buy the magazine. The 
nd ad publisher had to know so that he could 
vith a show the media men what a loyal audience 
s the his book has and ask why advertising bud- 
good, gets don’t include it. In the years to come, 
> per why readers buy a magazine will be just as 

important as why they don’t. I suspect that 
urveys the psychological researchers will be with us 
eaden more and more in the next 10 years. Their 
» done findings will influence the magazines’ edito- 
howed rial needs as passed down to free lancers. 


30 the I view the day with mixed feelings. 
many Psychological depth analysis of a maga- 
that a zine’s readership is such a lovely gimmick 
article that sooner or later the editor may decree 
n the that only psychoanalyzed free lancers can 
ening write for his book—or only those who have 
Roger spent six months in a course devoted to the 
eX emotional problems of adult males be- 
where tween 25 and 30, or widows between 40 
ue for and 50, or freckled teen-agers who live in 


ces in suburbia. I hope that day is a long way 
maga- off. The free lance article writer still lives 
Saby,” in a brave new world where he can sell 
Truth nearly all he writes for good prices. As in 
- Toy all fields, there are laggards who don’t pay 
enough but, everything considered, the 

ulti- Golden Age is still with us. Make the most 
estion of it. The readership psychologists are 


st in- lurking just around the next volume. 
1 the mio 

pring Gold Medal 

study- (Continued from page 20) 


Paul and a lot of destruction have made us look 
t Co inward upon life, they say: “Those who 
dS | feed and entertain the public mind have, in 
smal, the last few years, come to realize the new 
of the trend—the trend toward the knowledge of 

fine, life as people live it, from day to day, hour 
idded to hour, even minute to minute. In modern 
cteds, literature, writers no longer skim the sur- 
- dike. face of the tales they have to tell. More and 
at, in more, they are plunging beneath the ob- 
litical vious to the secret places where tumult and 
ader- torment, ecstasy and despair are born.” 
eady- One of the editors said: “At Gold Medal, 
Juick we are conscious of the spreading desire for 
complete knowledge of life and how to live 
ycho- it, No longer will readers accept the broad, 
time vague terms of the old-style writers. They 

d the emotion-filled minutes the 
truly great authors penned so well. Lately, 











ARE YOU A SELLING WRITER? 


If not, my Coaching Plan will get you started. Cost 
low and cr * thrillingly satisfactory. Write for info 
and free talent quiz. 

MARY KAY TENNISON 

Authors Agent and Counsellor 
2312 W. 8th Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





CANADIAN WRITERS 


Manuscripts expertiy typed. Minor corrections if de- 
sired; original and one carbon. 


50c per 1,000 words 
ELAINE LAWSON 


420 Crescent St. St. Lambert, Quebec. 
St. L. 3323 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 


WRITING FILLERS 
No jone tna New 195! Revised Course & Markets 


ining or professional style and ploiting techulsue 
> mew = © write humor. juvenile ‘io 





w 
— = en oy of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 
“nent fiction courses and help available. Return 
oie "ad an and $1.00 today to 


J. SLOAN, _ Publishers’ Agent 


?. ©. Box 1008, Giendaie, California 











: PROFITABLE HELP FROM SCRIPT TO SALES « 


@ Expert appraisal of neveis, short stories, articies, plays, 
: * Woria-w de sosteste with leading publishers, television 
ee Creat tive Editing. — @ Money-making tips. 
€ We Specialize in Beginners 
° AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 


@ 24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 4 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately Original and Carbon 
Extra First Page 
Mailed Flat 
50c Per Thousand Words 


MARGARET L. MYERS 
P. ©. Box 185 Galax, 








SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song- 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write . . . poems only, music only, or 
both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 
333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











| FIND THE BEST IN YOUR STORY 


and build it into brilliance, originality and appeal. You 
learn to “plot with power,” to write with confidence, 
to produce the kind of stories the editors buy. | rewrite 
1000 words to give you the best in plot and style. 


Very prompt service: $5 per story 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Cona. 


















































a WRITER'S DIGEST 
we IS FUN TO READ— 


i 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish their “best story—so far." 


Come In— The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
@ guarantee. 





Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


() Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


(0 Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











even the venerable Henry Siedel Canby, 
writing in the Atlantic Monthly, has come 
to say that a kiss is no longer a full act of 
love, but only a key to its temple.” 

Whether the Fawcett editor who said this 
was speaking euphemistically is best decided 
by a quick glance at some of Gold Medal’s 
best-selling titles. The Tormented is a study 
in nymphomania, Cocotte is the story of a 
Paris street girl, and House of Flesh is what 
it says. 

One of the legitimate drawbacks to Gold 
Medal publication, in the eyes of some 
authors, is a reduced chance for critical 
notice and reviews. The question rises as 
to whether Gold Medal books are rarely 
reviewed because of their 25c price and 
newsstand distribution or because of their 
editorial content. 

One newspaper reviewer expressed him- 
self thus: “When Gold Medal publishes 
books that I regard as serious, honest novels, 
I'll review them whether they sell for a 
quarter or $2.50, whether they are sold 
through newsstands or book stores.” 

Each writer must decide for himself what 
the Gold Medal requirements are, and not 
on the basis of what the editors say or what 
a long-haired reviewer writes. The writer 
must decide by buying a dozen Gold Medal 
titles and reading them critically to de- 
termine if he ‘can write material of this 
nature and if he wants to. 

Nothing in America, apparently, is worth 
doing unless it can be done better and, in 
this connection, we want to quote Bill Len- 
gel’s executive secretary, Margaret F. Paw, 
from whom many of the facts in this article 
came. Miss Pawl, with the consent of the 
Fawcetts, looked into the crystal ball and 
said: “The Gold Medal editors have re- 
cently been unearthing such fine, solid 
pieces of writing that it was decided to be- 
gin publishing novels of larger scope. These 
novels, ranging upward from 100,000 words, 
will be called Gold Medal Giants, and will 
sell for 35c. The editors are also seeking 
manuscripts running up to 200,000 words 
or more for future plans that promise a 
50c ‘super’ edition.” 

The success of Gold Medal means this 
to authors: (1) trade book publishers, 
aware of the siren song piped bv Bill 
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Lengel and Ralph Daigh with their $2,000 
minimum guarantee, will do something to 
meet this competition; (2) without any 
question, Gold Medal is going to publish 
non-sexy, serious literary novels at 25c, 
with a guaranteed print order of 200,000, 
and let them find their level on the news- 
stands. If novels of this sort sell half as 
well as the present Gold Medal books, then 
the book business will change. 

For their boldness and professional en- 
terprising spirit, the Fawcett staff deserves 
the attention of all writers. 


Western Love Pulps 

(Continued from page 26) 
who makes a high enough marriage bid. A 
young scttler without money comes along 
and our gal falls for him. The lad has 
brains. He runs off all the villain’s horses in 
the night, leaving the wagon train stranded 
on the mountainside. Then he sends his 
friend, the Navajo chief, to bargain with 
the uncle. Twenty horses for the gal, the old 
chief says. Uncle is desperate enough to 
accept the offer. When the heroine, riding 
behind her purchaser, arrives at the Indian 
camp, she finds the young settler waiting 
for her. And, as a final twist, he tells her 
that the horses uncle has bargained for are 
his own! 

There are always exceptions to rules. 
For instance, the Thrilling Group will use 
either man or girl’s viewpoint, and Miss 
Ellsworth isn’t too concerned about period 
settings. A modern background will go here, 
provided there is romance and action well 
integrated. At Thrilling they say that they 
want different, off-trail stories, but my guess 
is that they want them different only as 
long as they remain much the same—that’s 
the old pulp double-talk! At Popular, Jean 
Williams wants girl’s viewpoint, Old West 
setting, and a basic love problem. Marie 
A. Park, editor of Columbia’s Real Western 
Romances, wants only Old West locale but 
will use either viewpoint. But, generally 
speaking, the new writer is assured a care- 
ful reading with any Western romance 
editor if he follows the rules I have out- 
lined. 

The Western romance trail may take you 
straight to the slicks—Isabel Way, S. Omar 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
roup of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


G RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienéed, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


. 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: 
(1) How man of my readers will like this story? (2) 
this story satishy the desire that —- my readers to lay 
down good money to buy my magazine 

To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint 

see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it is your own 
story. 

The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. These are some of the 
Many points we answer for you: 


® Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 

@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader can 

seeegpiee and understand? Are the characters’ problems 

the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
emselves? 

Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 

reality? 

What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 

Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 

enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


@ Would the story be improved by boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a board 
pointer? 
A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. Verse, five cents the 
line; minimum, $1.00 per poem. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohie 
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Barker, and Giff Cheshire got there that 
way—or it may be wearisome and seem. 
ingly endless. But at least you’ll be paid for 
every saddle scar, and saddle scars are what 
the beginning writer needs to turn him into 
a pro. 
Best Western Romance Markets 
Rangeland Romances, Jean Willams, 
editor. Wants the light, gay love story with 
an Old West background. Woman’s point 
of view important and bear down on the 
emotional angle. Any length from 3,000 to 
12,000 words. A bi-monthly and just now 
wide open. Better stick to the formuila. Pay 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance. 
Rangeland Love Stories, same editor and 
same general requirements. Occasionally a 
man’s point of view will be accepted. For 
both magazines address Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 
Ranch Romances, Fanny Ellsworth, ed- 
itor. Here stories may be set in any period 
of the West, from the Civil War to the 
present. Either man or girl’s viewpoint ac- 
ceptable, but stories must appeal to an adult 
man-woman audience. The love interest 
should be well integrated with action and 
not emphasized above story value. Fewer 
clinches, but plenty of emotional suspense. 
This is a twice-a-month market and short 
stories may run up to 6,000 words; novel- 
ettes from 8,000 to 12,000; lead novels from 
18,000 to 20,000; and 4-part serials from 
40,000 to 45,000. 1c a word and up. 
Thrilling Ranch Stories, Fanny Ellsworth, 
editor. Will also use either viewpoint but 
prefers the girl’s. Stories must have sound 
plot structure and must play up the ro 
mance angle in an adult, realistic fashion 
without violating good taste. You may get a 
little off-trail here but feel your way care- 
fully. Lengths the same as on Ranch: Ro- 
mances, with short stories under 5,000 
words preferred. No serials. 1c a word. 
Real Western Romances, Marie A. Park, 
editor. This Columbia Publication is still a 
quarterly and therefore a less active mar- 
ket. Only stories of the Old West with a 
strong romantic element are used. Wants 
color and strong characterization, either 
viewpoint. Shorts to 5,000 words; novel- 
ettes, 8,000 to 12,000 words. Address: 241 
Church Street, N. Y. 13. Yc a word. 
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BOOKS... 












| PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Desk Standard Dictionary....... 3.50 Aare of, Ge Shan Sheet Seaty 0.00 
Dictionary of American cliffe Hill 
U ee 5.00 Formules of Fiction........ 2.50 
Dict. a) Modern ere English Usage.. 4.00 Foster-Harris 
H. W. Fowler 101 Plots Used & Abused........ 1.23 
swag? al ar Sunplifed ei 155 | plotting for Every Kind of 
a Every 
lames C. Fernald Writing, Woodford ........... 1.50 
Sunlementals of Good Weking.. 4.5 lPaun ..................... 25.00 
overt Penn Warren William Wallace Cook 
ibook of Synonyms Antonyms 3.00 neat Simplified........ 2.50 
Protection and 5. -sapaand of $6 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 _ Georges 4 
Phili; Wittenberg views: ats Sch sernlignoie Sate 2.50 
Roget’s Thesarus . ............ 13 Wriidred 1. Reid 
ing: Advice & Devices...... 3.50 
Campbell 





of Di sccaebes 
Thorndike 
torial ame ats pawtaacees 
Spencer 
How to Create Gags............ 
Cartoon C. — eh 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigati 
Sederman & O’Connel 


ystery Fiction 
Marie Rodell 
Writing 
Fiction, Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRIT a, 
Article Writing & Marketing. .... 
‘OF, big 
How To Write for Homemakers.. 3.00 
Richardson & Caliahan 
Techni in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
ay ogleme ae eee 0 
1951 Photo Almanac ........... 1.75 
1951 Writer’s Market............ 3.50 
Mathieu & Jones 
The 1951 Writer’s Yearbook..... 50 
. eee 1.00 
Leo Shull 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing.......... 2.75 
Burack 
Technique of the Novel........ 2.00 
Uzzell 
How to a A Nowel......... 3.50 
v0. 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
a 
World of Fiction................ 3.50 
Bernard DeVoto 
PLAY WRITING 
Human Nature of Playwriting... 4.00 
Raphaelson 
wey B for ose ag Sseieeae 2.00 
oa = eeties Nebiesers 2.00 
echalans of” 
aa 
mR a Pate Eidipnis Fee aws hig 3.50 
i Snvanete4e bee 3.00 


see eeeeee 


anger 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
How to Write Short Stories That 
Editors Buy, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 













Narrative Technique ........... 3.00 
Thomas Uzzell 

The Short Story...............- 3.75 

‘aolain 

Short Story Writing............. 2.00 
Tremaine 

Write the a a ee er 3.50 

Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.00 
Sfiidred Ik # =e 

Writi — Fiction....... 2.50 
rt poe 


Wide Be Confession Story... . 
Collet 
2.50 





Writing the Short Short Story... 


Kammerman 









...FOR WRITERS 








After careful study of publisher’ cata- 
logues, Warrer’s Dicest recommends 
these to its readers for their interesting 
and authoritative information. Sold on 
a ten-day money agreement. 


POETRY 





An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 
one A. sg od 250 
te ictionary.. 

Choewwat Wood 
First Principles of Verse......... 2.00 


Robert Hill 
How to Revise Seer Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Opes Korb 
les of Poetry....... 2.50 


one Hamilton 


Unabridged Cbyming Dictionary 3.50 | Reader 





Clement 
Verse — Simplified........ 1.50 
Robe: . Bue 
hae I Sell Pop. Songs....... 1.50 
nny 
Writing and Selling Greeting 1.00 
Writing Ligh t Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 
Writing Your Poem............. 2.75 
rence Zillman 
RADIO 
More by Corwin ............... 3.00 
Norman Corwin 
Pointers on Radio Writing...... 2.00 
PO ay 2 Nigel 
& Television Writing. ..... 6.50 
“=~ Wylie 
io Sketches and How to 
eee 00 
‘on 
TELEVISION 
Radio & Television Writing. .... 6.50 
‘ax Wylie 
Writing for Television.......... 4.75 
Erie Heath 
Your Career In Television...... 3.50 


Kaufman & Colodzin 












































MISCELLANEOUS 
Art of Useful Writing.......... 3.50 
W. B. Pitkins 
Characters Make Your Story. .... $.50 
Maren Elwood 


Editor to Author, The Letters of 
. Perkins 


Maxwell E. Perkins .......... 3.75 
Guide to Creative Writing....... 2.95 
Roger H. Garrison 
I Sell What I Write............. 2.50 
Archer 
The Magazine World............ 5.65 
Wolseley 


Let’s Write About You.......... 
Charles Carson 

111 Don’ts for Writers........... 3.00 
Maren Elwood 

Over Your Shoulder ..... 3.50 

Hodges & Graves 


Stories You Can Sell............ 4.00 
L. D’Orsay 
- ef ener oer 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Words Into Type ............. 5.00 
Marjorie E. Skillin 
Robert M. 
Writers Help Yourselves......... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 


Writers: Here’s How 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writers: Learn to Earn 
Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook 
W. Somerset Maugham 
Writer’s Workshop Companion. . 
orham Munson 
Writing 7 iction 
Walter S$. Campbell 


The by © of Fiction.......... 3.50 
Writers’ Papet Rit 6.20 
riters’ Paper Kit..........0.-: 
The Writing Trade ............. 2.50 
R. Reynolds 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
en Gundell 
Welting to Belk... ..5.000.00% 2.75 


Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following books prepaid. 
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“SPLENDID!” says Leading New 
York Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 


More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine Editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde" and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for short 
stories. Covers sales offer if salable, brief 
criticism, or suggestion of further work, 
separate fee to arranged. Books $5.00. 
My technical books: ‘Writing for a Living,’’ (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; “How to Publish Profitably” (paper) 
$1.00; ‘‘Atomic Short Story Technique’ (paper) 31.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Arizona 








TEXAS TYPING IS BEST 
50¢ per 1000-shorts 
40c per 1000-booklengths 
Free carbons and minor corrections 
VIRGINIA SHOTWELL 
905 N. E. 19th St. Grand Prairie, Texas 








MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your same in print and 
make money on_ your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dd. 


P. O. Box 146, Dept. New Uim, Mins. 








SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
30 Church S#. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 
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Chicago Market Letter 
(Continued from page 29) 


is broad, but best bets are new ways to do 
old jobs. 

Science Digest is Popular Mechanics 
sister publication at the same address. Ar- 
ticles with a popular approach to science 
are wanted for this magazine, with lengths 
up to 2000 words, also some science fea- 
tures. This is another specially slanted 
market that must be studied thoroughly. 
Pay is 2c to 3'4c a word, on acceptance. 
G. B. Clementson edits. 

Since it’s a bi-monthly publication, Sci- 
ence and Mechanics, at 450 E. Ohio St, 
Chicago 11, is a tighter market than the 
others, but the pay is pretty good and on 
acceptance. This magazine runs heavily to 
how-to-do-it stuff, and Don Dinwiddie, the 
editor, prefers to work on the query and 
assignment basis. So study a copy of the 
magazine, then send an outline. 

The fourth of Chicago’s science and 
mechanics markets, Popular Homecraft, an- 
other bi-monthly, has acquired a new ad- 
dress since the last “Chicago Market Let- 
ter” was written: 143 E. Erie St., Chicago 
11. The editor here is L. F. McClure, and 
he likes at least one photo and detailed 
drawings to go with his how-to-build-it 
articles. Articles must have specific direc- 
tions on how to make things from wood, 
leather, plastics, metal, etc., anything that 
a guy might be able to handle in his home 
workshop. Drawings should be clear and 
easy to understand. The pay is $15 per 
page on acceptance. 

Know anything about bird dogs, espe- 
cially the pointing varieties? Or about 
upland game shooting? If you do, The 
American Field, the bible of most hunters 
and bird dog men, is your market. The 
address is 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 9. 
Articles of 1000 to 1500 words and fiction 
up to 3500 words with a hunting or fish- 
ing slant are wanted. The rates are just 
fair, on acceptance. Editor W. F. Brown 
likes to see good pictures with his articles. 
(See “Chicago Market Letter,” Part 11, Novem- 


ber W. D., for listing on Chicago book publishers 
and trade publications.) 
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TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE SCRIPT 


Dear Writer, 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE* will deliver your manuscript by messenger to any 
FIVE New York City markets of your choice, in your order of preference. 


Short stories and articles............ $1.00 
Novels for magazines................ 2.00 
Book manuscripts to publishers....... 3.00 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE is not an agency. We do not read manuscripts or 
select markets. There is no additional fee or commission when the story is sold. Pay- 


ments are made directly to authors by editors. 


|. You send us your manuscript as you would to an editor. Enclose with it (a) a 
stamped return envelope (b) a list of as many as five markets to which the script is 
to be delivered (c) the fee. (Book manuscripts can be returned express collect) 


2. Upon receipt of manuscript we notify you, and send it by messenger to its first 
market. Manuscripts which editors reject are picked up and delivered to their 


next markets. 


3. We keep a record of your story, knowing where it is at all times. Our messenger 


is in continual touch with all editorial offices. 


4. Rejection slips and letters of comment are saved until the story has completed 
its rounds but comments requiring the immediate attention of the author are for- 
warded at once. Writers may receive periodic reports by supplying us with 
stamped addressed envelopes. 


5. You may place markets not in New York City on your list, but we require 
envelopes and postage to cover mailing both ways. 


*Recommended by: Martha Foley, editor of "The Best American Short Stories"; 
Catharine Barrett, noted writer and lecturer. 


SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 


Dept. D, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 






































Do You Want 
Extravagant Promises or 


COMPETENT HELP 


S A Literary Consultant it is my 
cA aim to make your manuscript 

salable. As an advertiser it is my 
desire to be factual, rather than strive to 
out-promise other critics. I have never 
said that “writing is easier than you think” 
..- I have no wheels to spin that will pro- : = 
duce for you “hundreds of readymade \ 
plots” .. . I offer no bargains in success MAY 
“for this month only.” 


It is true that rich rewards await the writer who can accept con- 
structive criticism and is willing to follow time-honored methods in 
developing his skill. But you don’t produce salable manuscripts with 
ballyhoo. For sixteen years I have furnished guidance for serious- 
minded writers, and today many of them are in print. My claims are 
conservative, my rates are fair, my craftsmanship is professional and 
my clients sell. 


If you have a book manuscript, magazine story or radio script that 
needs corrective revision, why not have me appraise it? If it can be 
made salable I shall recommend the type of aid it requires. You will 
then be free to accept or reject my recommendation, as you wish. 


Send today for my free folder “Literary 
Help," which explains how we get started. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and addresses 
of 115 agents with 5,000 words of valuable 
commentary. Price 25c, coin. 
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